. The Fighting in Manila.—See Christy’s Superb Double-Page Illustration. 
Crime and Criminals in Cuba Illustrated in This Issue. 
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China’s Appealing Voice. 


HE oldest, most populous, and possibly the wealth- 
iest nation, China, is now foremost in the thought 
of the world. Lord Beresford has just told us that 
China is on the eve of dismemberment. Revolu- 

tions within and foes without threaten its integrity. It 
has but just sustained a crushing defeat at the hands of 
Japan. With half a billion of people, Chinais giving up port 
after port to the aggressive demands of six commercial na- 
tions having less than a quarter of its population, and is 
groping like a blind giant, helpless in the darkness. 

Within the last decade there has been a great awakening 
in the Orient. Japan has become almost a new nation. 
With one step it has passed from semi-barbarism into the 
full light of civilization. The awakening of China is slow, 
but the doors are opening and soon will be swung wide to 
the resurrecting influences of civilization on a moribund 
empire. Significant of this awakening was the new de- 
purture of the Chinese minister to this country at the re- 
cent dinner of the Southern Society of New York. The 
American and Chinese colors were draped together in the 
banquet-hall, and the principal guest of the occasion, Wu 
Ting Fang, in silken robes of yellow and drab, with a 
jeweled cap on his head, made the response to the princi- 
pal toast. He spoke in excellent English, and his speech 
was the first one delivered at such an entertainment and 
under such circumstances by a Chinese dignitary. 

Wu Ting Fang's most notable utterance, perhaps, 
was the statement that it is never too late to learn. He 
confessed that the East had much to learn from the West ; 
that time changes not only the opinions of individuals and 
parties; but also the traditional policies of nations. The 
speaker had but one complaint to make, and that was that 
the American people did not understand the Chinese. He 
said we judged all of the Chinese people from the Chinese 
in California, but that in keeping out this objectionable 
cheap labor we had also excluded the better class of China- 
men, who welcomed a closer relationship with the United 
States, and who would welcome us with open arms to their 
vast country. 

Wu Ting Fang pleaded for a modification of the Chinese 
exclusion laws, and asked for a closer and more friendly 
alliance between this great nation and the magnificent 
empire which he represents. This plea will have to be 
considered if the United States is to participate with the 
other great commercial nations in the partition of China 
and the control of its trading ports. All the other nations, 
while appropriating to their own benefit the most valuable 
industrial concessions, the best strategic positions on the 
coast of China, and all of its seaboard except a little strip, 
are assuring each other and the Chinese government at the 
same time that they will insist upon the maintenance of 
the empire’s integrity. Just how this is to be maintained 
after the Powers have divided their plunder is not clear. 
Of all the trade nations, the United States alone has stood 
aloof from this spoliation of China, and it would be natural 
that the latter should turn to us, in the hour of its trial, for 
friendship and support. : 

It would be well if our great business interests and the 
administration itself should consider this situation from a 
friendly standpoint. China is our near neighbor. The ad- 
vantages of its trade are naturally ours. It would be better 
for us if its doors were fully opened to all the nations 
rather than that the great Powers should partition it among 
themselves, or claim+the right to exercise extraordinary 
control in their respective spheres of influence. 


The Lone * State. 


HE State of Texas, through its Legislature, 1s put- 

ting on record, once and for all, its unalterable 

opposition to a division of that magnificent com- 

monwealth. It is the Lone Star State, containing 
over 274,000 square miles, and capable of sustaining a pop- 
ulation of 25,000,000 persons without the slightest diffi- 
culty. It is the largest State in the Union, and it proposes 
to retain that distinction to the end. 

We congratulate Texas! May it ever remain great and 
glorious, one and indivisible ; the State of fighters and of 
square feet ; of history and hogs; of courage and cattle; 
of whiskey and wheat; of live men and live stock; of 
good law and hard liquor ; of brave men and noble women; 
of fresh air and free farms; of statesmen and stockmen ; 
of sorghum and snakes; of preachers and prairie-dogs ; of 
politics and pecans ; of harbors and health. 

Imperial Texas! The greatest gateway to the greatest 
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gulf, and the widest open door to the emigrant and the 
capitalist on the face of God’s earth. One of the youngest 
and one of the greatest of commonwealths, an empire in 
itself, with a farm for every toiler and a welcome for every 
honest man. 

Long may the noble flag of the Lone Star State curl in 
the balmy breezes of the gulf. 

We all take off our hats to Texas ! 


River Pollution Illegal. 


DECISION of great interest to all municipalities 
A bordering on our great rivers was recently ren- 

dered by Chancellor McGill, of New Jersey, in 

granting a temporary injunction, restraining the 
city of Paterson from doing anything to increase the pol- 
lution of the Passaic River by emptying more sewage 
into it than it at present receives. The Passaic River fur- 
nished the water supply for Newark and Jersey City, some 
seven or eight miles below Paterson. The sewage of 
Paterson (a city of 100,000 population) and the refuse from 
its mills so poisoned the water of the Passaic that even the 
fishes could not live in it. 

Both Newark and Jersey City have been compelled to 
contract for new supplies of water, and an investigating 
commission appointed by Governor Griggs some time ago 
reported in favor of building a trunk sewer, at a cost of 
$6,500,000, at the expense of the towns involved, to divert 
the sewage and refuse from the river. The commission 
also recommended that the pollution of the rivers should 
cease within five years. The city of Paterson resisted this 
action, and Chancellor McGill, in granting a temporary in- 
junction to restrain the use of the Passaic River as a sewer 
by the people of Paterson, declares that the city has no 
right to pollute a great stream of water to the discomfort 
and suffering of those residing along its banks. 

To the defilement of the Schuylkill and Delaware rivers 
is justly charged the prevalence of typhoid fever in Phila- 
delphia, and the pollution of the Hudson River has led to 
the deaths of thousands from typhoid fever, within the past 
few years, in the vicinity of Troy and Albany. All these 
cities drink the foulest river water, and it is a question 
whether their citizens haye not the right, not only to pre- 
vent the pollution oftheir water supply by the bordering 
municipalities, but also to claim damages for the death and 
suffering occasioned by such defilement. The broad and 
noble Hudson River, with its sources in the primitive 
forest of the Adirondacks, would, if it were unpolluted, 
furnish an inexhaustible supply of potable water for all 
the cities and villages along its banks, and even for New 
York. It only remains for public sentiment to be properly 
awakened to a realization of existing conditions to have 
these conditions radically changed, and the decision of 
Chancellor McGill suggests the easiest way to accomplish 
that purpose. 


‘* Leslie’s Weekly ’’ Wanted. 


Copies of LESLIE’S WEEKLY of the following numbers and 
dates are desired, to complete our files, Wewill be glad to pay 
for any of these that our readers may be able to furnish us. 
Kindly address the copies to LESLIE’S WEEKLY, 110 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, 

January 6th, 1898, No. 2208. 
January 13th, 1898, No. 2209. 
January 27th, 1898, No. 2211. 
February 3d, 1898, No, 2212. 
February 10th, 1898, No. 2213. 
February 17th, 1898, No. 2214. 
February 24th, 1898, No 2215. 
March 3d, 1898, No. 2216. 
May 12th, 1898, No. 2226. 
June 2d, 1898, No. 2229. 


A Public Lesson. 


THE uprising of the people of Chicago recently against a cor- 
rupt board of aldermen was followed a few days ago by an- 
other demonstration of a somewhat similar character, this time 
in the city of New York. Two railroads in New York run on 
Amsterdam Avenue, an important residential street. These 
railroads have undertaken to monopolize the avenue with their 
tracks, and a bill was introduced in the Legislature at Albany 
to save the avenue in part for the use of the people. The Legis- 
lature, under corrupt influences, as is alleged, manifested a dis- 
position to ignore the reasonable demands of the people, where- 
upon public meetings were held by the outraged residents, in 
which business men, professional men, and even the clergy, par- 
ticipated. Finally a special train was chartered to take a thou 
sand of the protestants to Albany, to march into the capitol and 
demand attention. 

This procession of voters up Capitol Hill was a remarkable 
sight, and had an immediate effect upon the party bosses and 
their arrogant tools.in the Legislature. It is strange that only 
one of the prominent speakers who attended the public meetings 
to protest against the spoliation of the avenue pointed out the 
real practical lesson of the incident. Professor Felix Adler was 
the man, and he said that the voters of New York were re- 
sponsible for the wretched conditions which they were com- 
pelled to tolerate. He scored his hearers for neglecting their 
political duties, and said it was no wonder that the politicians 
despised the people. Professor Adler spoke the simple truth. 
Who elected the members of the Legislature whom the citizens 
of New York so severely denounce? No others but the very 
men who hired an expensive special train to go to the State 
capital and rebuke the legislators. These were the citizens who 
voted to put many of the legislators in the offices they now hold, 

If good citizens would attend the primaries of their parties 
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and insist on the nomination of fit, capable, and honest men for 
public office, they would save themselves the time and expense 
of journeys to the State capital, and at the same time would 
perform a patriotic duty. 


The Plain Truth. 


THE vindication of Senator M. A. Hanna, of Ohio, from the 
charges of bribery made at the time of his election to the Sen- 
ate was precisely what might have been expected. The Senate 
Committee on Privileges and Elections reported that no one ap- 
peared before the committee to confirm the charges, and that no 
papers were received substantiating the allegations, and it finds 
that there was no proof that Mr. Hanna was elected through 
bribery, or that, directly or indirectly, he was connected with 
corrupt methods or wrong-doings. Senator Hanna has lived a 
long and useful life, and bas an established reputation as a busi- 
ness man of the highest integrity. No one who knows him be- 
lieved the charges that were made by his political opponeuts, 
and everybody will rejoice at his complete vindication. 





Our English friend and admirer, the Hon. Cecil Rhodes, was 
a little previous in predicting, in a recent interview, the speedy 
absorption of the rest of this continent by the United States. 
The South American republics may not have the most stable 
form of government, but they are improving, and as for our 
neighbors across the southern line in Mexico, they are making 
rapid strides in the right direction. Mexico, under Diaz, has 
been well governed and prosperous. It may seek closer relations 
with us, and, in fact, is seeking them now, to the profit of both 
countries. But thereis no desire on the part of the United States 
to annex the Mexican republic, though a suspicion of such a 
purpose has long prevailed among the Mexican people. If this 
suspicion has been strengthened by the utterances of Mr. 
Rhodes, then the latter’s words are most unfortunate and un- 
timely. 

The boom iu gas securities may receive a severe shock if che 
invention of Professor Nernst, of Gittingen University, proves 
to be of commercial value. He has invented an incandescent 
electric light which does not require a vacuum bulb for its de- 
velopment. These lights can be furnished at less than one-third 
the cost of the present incandescent electric lights, and it will 
readily be seen that, if the invention can be placedon a commer- 
cial basis, electric lights can be provided more cheaply than gas 
lights. The superiority of the electric light, its convenience and 
lack of fire risk, will give it decided preference over gaslight at 
the same figures, and a manifold preference, if economy enters 
into consideration of the matter. The invention of this German 
college professor may, therefore, revolutionize our lighting sys- 
tem in the near future. Its development will be watched with 
profound interest. 





An interesting suggestion, and one that deserves to be care- 
fully considered, was made recently in a public address by that 
able young banker, James G. Cannon, vice-president of the 
Fourth National Bank of New York, and president of the 
National Credit Men’s Association. He said that the United 
States would gain much in its trade relations with our new pos- 
sessions because the people of Porto Rico, Cuba, and the Philip- 
pines would, under the new dispensation, be educated in busi- 
ness morality. As their characters develop, they will come to 
learn that a contract isa sacred obligation, and that all busi 
ness is based upon the maintenance of right relations between 
the buyer and the seller. Brute force will be no longer recog- 
nized as the predominant power, but correct business principles 
will be given the weight they deserve. This development of 
morality, Mr. Cannon predicts, will make these islands prcfit- 
able centres of business for us, and he is right. 





The persistence with which Miss Helen Gould insisted upon 
the legal prosecution of the charge of blackmail against Mrs. 
Cody, who had publicly charged that the late Jay Gould early 
in life had married and deserted a young woman in northern 
New York, was not due, as many surmised to a desire for venge- 
ance, but was solely inspired by a purpose to vindicate her 
father’s memory. The affectionate relationship which always 
existed between the late Jay Gould and the members of his 
family was often commented upon, and George Gould, the old- 
est brother, and all the other children joined with the sister in 
the effort to make the vindication of the father’s name from 
Mrs. Cody’s malicious accusation as complete as possible. It was 
clearly shown at the trial in Albany, New York, that Mrs. 
Cody’s purpose was blackmail, and it would have been very easy 
for the Gould family, therefore, to have paid the necessary price 
and shut the woman’s scandalous mouth: Miss Gould and her 
brothers are deserving of lasting credit for insisting that the 
case be brought into the courts and settled by the adjudication 
ofa jury. It is not only a victory for Miss Gould, it is also a 
victory for justice and good morals. 





The conservative voice of ex-Governor Black, of New York, 
has been raised in words of caution to the American people. 
In his recent eloquent address before the West Side Republican 
Club, of New York City, he said ; ‘‘ When 70,000,000 people en- 
ter upon a course they should, so far as human foresight can, 
determine where that course will lead. They should not ad- 
vance like one groping in the night, not knowing until a step 
has been taken, whether it will lead up or down. They should 
not permit their policy to be determined by the chances of a 
little war or the passions of a day’s engagement.” This is sound 
advice. It does not indicate that our brilliant ex-Governor dif- 
fers from the masses of the American people regarding the dis- 
position of the Philippines. It simply emphasizes the gravity 
of the situation and the difficult nature of the problem which 
confronts the administration, and which President McKinley 
says the incoming Congress must solve. It is perhaps fortunate 
that there is to be no extra session, for before the regular session 
of the new Congress in December public opinion will have an 
opportunity to crystallize, and it is hoped that the saving com- 
mon sense of thoughtful Americans will assert itself so plainly 
that Congress will make no mistake. 
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—Mr. AuGeustus E. Lines, of New Haven, Connecticut, an 
engraver, discovered among his old papers, recently, the orig- 
inal design for the fa- 
mous New Haven post- 
age-stamp made by him 





graved the die for this 
stamp in that year, and 
he claims to have been 
the first man to make a 
die for a postage-stamp 
to be used in the United 
States. There was, how- 
ever, it is found, a three- 
cent ‘‘ United States City 
Dispatch Post” stamp in 
use in New York City in 
1842-44. But Mr. Lines 
is undoubtedly the old- 
est postage-stamp maker 
now living in this coun- 
try. The New Haven 
stamp came next to the 
New York stamp, and 
afterward were issued the Baltimore, Brattleboro (Vermont), 
Providence (Rhode Island), and other stamps. All of these 
stamps were acknowledged and, in the case of New York, or- 
dered by the Federal government, but issued by and at the 
expense of the postmasters of the various cities. In 1847 came 
the more general issues of the United States stamps. The early 
stamps are rare and valuable. A Mrs. Copeland, of Chicago, 
recently sold a Brattleboro stamp, sent to her on a valentine in 
1846, when she was a Miss Clark, to a New York collector for 
$500. Mr. Lines sold two of the New Haven stamps, which he 
secured many years ago, for several hundred dollars. Few col- 
lectors, even among those who have large collections of stamps, 
have the complete sets of the earliest issues. The New Haven 
stamp was cut intoa small block of brass which was affixed to 
a handle and then inked and stamped upon such of the letters 
as had postage prepaid. The name of the postmaster was writ- 
ten upon the blank line running across the face of the stamp. 
Previous to the use of this stamp.the prepayment of postage on 
a letter was acknowledged upon its envelope in the postmaster’s 
handwriting. The convenience of the stamps became manifest 
so speedily that the idea was quickly taken up by the general 
government. Mr. Edward A. Mitchell, at the time postmaster 
of New Haven, gave Mr. Lines the order for making the New 
Haven stamp, as appears by the latter’s old account-books, on 
July 14th, 1845. The design was made on a large scale, with 
this memorandum on the margin : ‘‘ To be reduced to the proper 
size.” Mr. Lines was paid six dollars for the work. The old 
engraver, although much advanced in years, is still remarkably 
well preserved. 
=Mr. Horace L. Higgins is the showman of the Philippines. 
He, more than any other one man, has been instrumental in ex- 
ploiting the wealth and 
=== agricultural possibilities 
of Luzon. Mr. Higgins 
is director-general of the 
only railroad in the isl- 
and. From its incep- 
tion, twelve years ago, 
he has contributed his 
experience and rare un- 
derstanding of native 
character toward the 
establishment of com- 
mercial relations with 
the Filipinos. Nearly 
every week during that 
period Mr. Higgins has 
made at least one trip 
into the interior, and by 
friendly intercourse has 
been able to assist the 
natives to a better un- 
derstanding of foreign 
character and methods of doing business. The Filipinos have 
unlimited confidence in him, and during half a dozen revolu- 
tions did not molest his tracks nor do any considerable damage. 
They turned out, whole villages at a time, to replace the devas- 
tation wrought by Spanish troops. Mr. Higgins has been the 
soul of generosity and hospitality to Americans. Many of our 
generals, naval captains, and newspaper men have been his 
guests on trips over the line in his private car. It is a two-days’ 
journey, and an experience as novel as it is instructive. Mr. 
Higgins has shown his faith in native character by employing 
Filipinos in every department of his railroad. His home is 
within the insurgent lines at Caloocan, and there his charming 
wife, a grand-niece of the late King of Spain, and his two pretty 
children have lived during the insurrections. A number of bul- 
let-holes in his residence testify to skirmishes between the Span- 
ish and insurgent troops. Mr. Higgins is a native of Bedford- 
shire, England, born in 1864, and has, since leaving school, been 
employed in railroad construction and operation in England, 
Ireland, Spain, and the Philippines. He is now turning his 
efforts toward extending the Philippine road another 150 miles 
southward across Luzon. 
= Many have asked why the illness of Rudyard Kipling creat- 
ed such extraordinary interest. The world regards Kipling as 
one of the most notable literary men of the century. His two 
poems, ‘‘The Recessional” and ‘‘ The White Man’s Burden,” 
gave him a place, as The New Voice says, ‘* alongside statesmen 
and men of affairs, as an active force in moulding the destinies 
of nations.” The London Spectator said that ‘all England 
leaped at Kipling’s ‘ Recessional,’” for ‘‘he expressed in those 
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fine lines,” he said, our secret fear that we were growing vain- 
glorious, too full of the pride of life, too charmed with our own 
success, and that we needed pardon from the Lord for spiritual 
fatness. W. D. Howells spoke of Kipling as ‘‘ the greatest poet 
in the English-speaking world to-day,” and Sir Walter Besant 
said there was no statesman, preacher, poet, orator in the Anglo- 
Saxon field whose influence could be compared with Kipling’s. 
It is not remarkable that the whole world held its breath while 
the angel of death hovered about the great author’s door. 
=W.L. Shumate, of Hitchcock, Texas, promises to remove 
forever one of the greatest terrors of the Southern orange- 
As the result 
> Se) of a series of scientific 
experiments in budding 
several varieties of or- 


grower. 


anges he has succeeded 
already in producing a 
tree which, with a tem- 
perature of only twelve 
degrees above zero, will 
bear a full-sized, sweet 
fruit. He is at present 
following up this victory 
over the frost king by 
other experimental proc- 
esses of budding, and the 
prospect is that before 
long the destruction of 
orange crops by ‘‘ severe 
winter weather in the 
South ” will pass into a 
tradition. Mr. Shumate, 
who manages a great 
orchard near Hitchcock, began by vudding the Satsuma orange 
on the Citrus trifoliata, otherwise known as the wild orange of 
Japan. It is from this graft that he has produced the first-class 
sweet orange which is impervious to a twelve-degree tempera- 
ture, and it has shown itself to be the only one of some 100 va- 
rieties which will stand a similar test. Mr. Shumate’s purpose 
is the propagation of the seed of this successful graft, which is, 
however, but fifty per cent. hardy, and he will bud it again on 
the Citrus trifoliata, The result will bean orange-tree seventy- 
five per cent. hardy, and, consequently, a complete triumph 
over cold-weather conditions. He has trees of this new graft 
in his orchard nursery which, one year old, have borne twelve 
oranges. Others, two years old, have borne nearly three times 
as many. There will be several hundred oranges on the full- 
grown tree, and six years’ growth will render the trees imper- 
vious to any fall of temperature possible in the Southern States. 
=We print. herewith the front of the rich and expertsive 
gold and diamond medal just presented by the citizens of Bal- 
: - timore to Rear-Ad- 
miral Schley. It is 
a beautiful piece of 
work, and was made 
by the Samuel Kirk 
& Son Company, of 
Baltimore. It is a 
testimonial to the 
brave rear-admiral 
from the people of 
his native State. 
The presentation 
was made after a 
grand banquet and 
reception at the 
Rennert Hotel. The 
magnificent ovation 
which Schley re- 
ceived on this occa- 
sion testifies to the 
splendid public ap- 
preciation of his 
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The medal was pre- 
sented by General 
Felix Agnus, chair- 
man of the testimonial committee, and was placed about the 
neck of the rear-admiral by Governor Lowndes. It bears the 
Maryland coat-of-arms in bas-relief, made of gold and enamel, 
surrounded by a circle of diamonds, around which is an oak 
wreath intertwined with diamonds. The inscription reads: 
‘*Maryland honors her son, Winfield Scott Schley.” On the 
reverse is an outline of the cruiser Brooklyn in bas - relief. 
There are 320 diamonds in the medal. 

=A precocious musical genius is attracting considerable at- 
tention in Omaha, Nebraska. Little Mildred Estelle Bryan, the 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. E. 
Bryan, of that city, who was 
two years old on the 28th of 
November last, sings all the 
popular songs, including 
‘* Peek-a-boo,” ‘‘ Coal - black 
Lady,” ‘‘ Hot Time,” and so 
on. She began to sing intel- 
ligently and intelligibly at 
the age of eighteen months, 
and now sings anything that 
she hears. She does not 
merely hum the songs in a 
disjointed manner, but speaks 
the words as clearly as a 
grown person, and carries the 
tune perfectly. She will 
sound any note on the piano 
within her reach when the in- 
strument is touched, and 
sounds it clearly and distinct- 
ly. Theremarkable musical genius of the child has attracted 
general attention. 

—The late Bernhard Gillam, the eminent cartoonist of Judge, 
whose early career in this country was marked by a severe 
struggle to secure a foothold as an artist, once declared that 
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many a man with talent with the pencil, crayon, and the brush 
was struggling to make his way in the realm of art who, if he 
would set aside his pride and be satisfied to do anything, from 
poster-work to drawing black - and - white comic pictures for 
popular periodicals, ‘wight be living in luxury. It is a fact that 
while some well-knowu artists find it difficult from year to year 
to make both ends meet, Mr. Gillam, who abandoned high art 
for the field of caricature, enjoyed the largest salary paid in this 
or any other country to a cartoonist. In England and in France 
many an artist of excellent reputation does not hesitate to ac- 
cept a contract from an advertiser to design and execute an 
attractive advertising sign or poster Charet, the most famous 
designer of artistic posters in Paris, receives as much as $300 for 
a single design. The late Matt Morgan, the Englishman, whose 
cartoon work in the United States will be recalled, pursued in 
London the occupation of a poster-designer, and very often re- 
ceived a couple of hundred dollars for designing a simple but 
attractive advertising device. Those who remember the crude- 
ness of some of the poster-work antedating 1870, before Matt 
Morgan’s arrival, will also recall the splendor and originality 
with which his artistic pencii developed a new line of poster ad- 
vertising, especially of circus or theatrical attractions. Morgan 
was a man of many ideas. His artistic work was not perhaps 
of the highest type, but it was certainly marked by great orig- 
inality, and he entered at once upon a career of striking success 
as soon as his abilities became known. 

=Governor Roosevelt’s only appointee on the New York 
State board of commissioners to the Paris exposition of 1900 is 
Edward Guild Wyckoff, 
of Ithaca, New York, 
Governor Black having 
named fifteen of the six- 
teen members before the 
expiration of his term of 
office. Mr. Wyckoff, a 
son of the late William 
O. Wyckoff, of Wyckoff, 
Seamans & Benedict, 
New York, is a native of 
Tompkins County, New 
York, and was educated 
at the public and private 
schools of Ithaca and at 
Cornell University. Up- 
on leaving college Mr. 
Wyckoff took charge of 
the Remington type- 
writer interests in cen- 
tral -New York, and 
maintained offices at 
Syracuse, Rochester, and Burfalo, where he is favorably known 
in business and professional circles. At his present home he is 
regarded as a progressive, up-to-date, substantial citizen, and is 
doing much toward improving and beautifying the city. In 
conjunction with his brother, he is opening up for residential 
purposes a "eautiful tract of land directly north of the Cornell 
University campus, overlooking the city and “fair Cayuga’s 
waters,” and will make the same easy of access by extending to 
it the street- railway system, of which he is president. Mr. 
Wyckoff is also president of the Electric Light and Power Com- 
pany, and of several manufacturing corporations, and is vice- 
president of ‘‘ Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict,” New York. 
Notwithstanding his many business interests, Mr. Wyckoff finds 
plenty of time for recreation, and during seasons may be found 
with rod and gun either in the wilds of northern Canada, in the 
Adirondacks, along the St. Lawrence, or—in northern “‘ zero 
times ”—along Virginia’s beaches. 

=Two plays, the entire handiwork of two ladies, and both of 
them of decided merit, furnished an opportunity at the Madi- 
son Square Theatre, New York, recently, for the gifted pupils 
of the Stanhope-Wheatcroft Dramatic School to display the 
excellent results of their careful and systematic training. 
‘* Mother,” a one-act drama by Lulah Ragsdale, revealed much 
dramatic power and gave an opportunity for two of the pupils, 
Miss Anne Bruce and Miss Clara Huebler, to show marked 
talent in emotional parts. ‘‘ Zig Zag Paths,” a three-act com- 
edy, by Alice Yates Grant, was most enjoyable, and the stu- 
dents entered into its life and spirit like veterans of the stage. 
Among those who deserve special commendation are Thomas 
Crosby, Malcolm Duncan, Willison Hays, James MacRoberts, 
Mabel Wright, Katie Fisher, Olive McConnell, Florence Otis, 
and Louise Bates. Mrs. Wheatcroft received many compli- 
ments on the proficiency displayed by her young people. 

=The oldest male member of the Methodist Church, and the 
oldest Free Mason in the United States, and the oldest man in 
his own State, is William 
Earle Cook, now living at 
Portsmouth, Rhode Island, at 
the age of 102 years. He is 
strong and hearty, retires be- 
tween four and five Pp. M. 
daily, rises early, rests most 
of his time in a chair during 
the day ; is social and con- 
verses readily. He was born 
in Portsmouth, January 26th, 
1797, was apprenticed to a 
blacksmith, and followed that 
tirade up to within about five 
years, with the exception of 
two years spent in Cuba on 
a coffee plantation when he was a young man. He was mar- 
ried to Miss Eunice Sherman, of New Bedford, Massachuse‘ts. 
who died in 1890, after the two had lived together about seventy 
years. They have one child, Carah Larle, the wife of Philip B. 
Chase, town clerk of Portsmouth, with whom Mr. Cook resides. 
It is no uncommon occurrence to have five generations of his 
family represented in his house. He has eight living grandchil- 
dren and eighteen great-grandchildren. He was made a Free 


COMMISSIONER TO PARIS. 





THE OLDEST METHODIST IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


Mason in St. Albans Lodge, at Bristol, Rhode Island, in 1819, 
and joined the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1820. He has 
been a member of the official board of that church for seventy- 
seven years. 
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DESTRUCTION BY FIRE OF THE WINDSOR HOTEL. 


COLLAPSE OF THE FRONT WALL—EXACTLY HALF AN HOUR AFTER THE OUTBREAK OF THE FIRE THE ENTIRE FRONT OF THE HOTEL 
TOTTERED AND FELL, BURYING BODIES UNDER TONS OF BRICK. 
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ONE OF THK OLD STONE BxIDGES NEAR MANILA, SHOWING THE MARKS OF 
DEWEY’S BOMBARDMENT. 


Life on a [lodel 
Troop-ship.—No. I. 


BEGINNING A JOURNEY OF 14,000 MILES FROM 
New YORK TO MANILA — DIVERSIONS OF 
THE OFFICERS AND MEN—THE DalILy Rovu- 
TINE ON SHIPBOARD AND How Ir Is CLEvV- 
ERLY DIVERSIFIED. 


On BoarRD UNITED STATES TRANSPORT 
‘*SHERMAN,” February 13th, 1899.—A great 
white ship is drifting lazily over the sea. She 
is following the same course taken by Columbus 
on his return from discovering the New World 
possessions which he had added to Spain’s crown. 
She is filled with the flower of Uncle Sam’s fight- 
ing men, who go to make secure the possession 
of New World colonies in the Old. The Sher- 
man is making the longest voyage that is made 
by the troop-ships of any nation in the world. 

W hatever faults there were in our army trans- 
port service last summer, when the government 
was forced by the exigencies of war to make all 
its fighting arrangements on the double-quick, 
the Sherman is a troop-ship of which our gov- 
ernment and people may be justly proud. She 
is not large, being of but a little over 5,000 tons 
net burden, but from hurricane-deck to keel 
everything has been arranged in the way that 
most conduces to health and comfort. The en- 
tire famous Third United States Infantry is 

(Continued on page 247.) 





EXERCISING THE TROOPS ON BOARD THE IRANSPORT ** SHERMAN,” EN ROUTE 
TO MANILA. 
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MESS ON DECK—WORKING THE COFFEE *‘ GROWLER.” 
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TRUE STORIES OF HAVANA DURING THE SIEGE. 


WuHeEn I returned to Havana after the blockade, on a special 
mission for LESLIE’s WEEKLY, the natural question | put to 
everybody was: ‘‘ How did you fare during the siege?” The 
query evoked a number of uncommon stories, and my note-book 
was soon filled with material enough for a book. Twice a week 
the starving formed in line at the public bakery in O’Reilly 
Street and received half a pound of bread. Between times they 
wandered up and down the highways, although there was a 
gorge of flour and all sorts of provisions in the custom-house 
and on the adjoining wharves, kept there ostensibly for the gar- 
rison, but in reality for the Spanish officials to sell at high prices 
to rich citizens. The wealthier and middle classes purchased 
large quantities of seeds and roots, and in their court-yards, 
formerly given over to palms and fancy plants, they raised 
vegetables for their own tables. The jewelers, haberdashers, 
costumers, milliners, tailors, these wrung their hands in de- 
spair—customers came not. But the dealers in groceries, 
canned goods, wines—how they thrived! Not all who had 
gold had buried it; and if so, they had saved out enough to 
buy food for themselves and their fainilies.. Sometimes, how- 
ever, it was dangerous to give signs of possessing food. Dr. 
Wilson, who owns No. 55 Prado—the doctor is a dentist and 
an American—lived on hard-tack soaked in water. For when 
a famined rabble locate food they will break in and take it, 
even though the food is within your own castle, So it was not 
always safe to be seen buying food, nor to be caught carrying 
food home. For only a few could pay twenty cents for an 
egg, seventy cents for a pound of meat, or several dollars for a 
bag of flour. 

Meanwhile, the principal question each besieged asked of his 
neighbor was : ‘‘ How many ships are in sight now?” At night, 
though the theatres were ablaze, the city itself was shrouded 
in darkness, by order of Blanco. But from the sea our ships 
flashed their giant search-lights into the capital, peering into 
the city as with so many watchful eyes. And all night long 
these search-lights criss-crossed, gridironed the sky, as with so 
many comets. 


The only consuls who remained in Havana during the block- 
ade were those from England, France, Germany, Italy, Russia, 
and China. All the others, including even those from Austria and 
the South American republics, stole away to the United States. 
In the very last days before the blockade came a new British 
vice-consul, Lucien Jerome, and his wife. I met them for the 
first time in the café of the Hotel Inglaterra. He was seemingly 
under thirty, she under twenty-five. She was as fine a type of 
brave, sturdy English womanhood as I shall ever see. The rich 
red in her cheeks was that of health and strength and a north- 
ern, bracing clime. In that tropical place, where languor is 
essential, she seemed what she was, a foreigner. 


her while covering many a British mile. 
to say good-bye, for next day I left Havana. 
turning to that dreary, dread city, lagain met Lucien Jerome, 
now her Majesty’s consul-general, he having succeeded Mr. Gol- 
lan, who had decamped bofore the blockade began. He was now 
in charge not only of British interests, but of American inter- 
ests as well. ‘* You look like a well-dressed Anglo-Saxon recon- 
centrado,” I said, for he was, indeed, fever-worn and drearily 
sad. His face was like chalk, his features pinched, his body 
hardly more than a skeleton. And where was Mrs. Jerome, the 
superb? He told me his story, one of the saddest tragedies 
of the blockade. 

Before the war began he had entreated his wife to leave Ha- 
vana, But no; she would remain to be by his side during the 
labors and trials that would fall to his lot, as the official repre- 
sentative of the United States, as soon as the doors of our con- 
sulate closed. Soon after the appearance of Sampson’s ships off 
Havana, Jerome’s English servant died. He then tried to keep 
negro help, but could not. The same hour in which he engaged 
each new cook a Spanish officer would call and, ignoring the 
consul, order the negro to get out or suffer—he never said what. 
Finally Mrs. Jerome began cooking and doifg all the house-work 
herself. In addition, she went about the besieged town feeding 
the starving. The strain, the heat, the anxiety, the hard work 
proved too much; she fell ill. She then needed certain delicacies, 
and Mr. Jerome went from shop to shop trying to purchase the 
food that would save his wife’s life. EZ7verywhere he was refused. 
Every shop-keeper in Havana had been forbidden to sell any- 
thing to this Lucien Jerome, this British consul who dared to 
remain among them while representing the interests of the 
hated Yankees. As a result of this cruelty, for want of the 
things her husband could not buy at any price, Mrs. Jerome 
grew worse. Returning home one evening, the consul found 
his wife, his comrade, dead—true heroine, war-crushed in the 
flower cf her splendid womanhood, one of the voluntary mar- 
tyrs of the siege of Havana. 

I have seen it stated that all the American residents of Ha- 
vana left that city with General Lee, before the blockade began. 


As a matter of fact, however, hundreds of American families , 


lived in Havana all during the siege. The British consul alone 
had 137 destitute American families on his relief-list. For the 
aid of these and for two hundred and more other individual 
Americans in distress, Consul Jerome had only the two thousand 
dollars left for the purpose by General Lee.. Twenty times this 
amount would have giyen only partial relief to those who ap- 
plied. Imagine the care Mr. Jerome had to exercise in distrib- 
uting small sums where they. were most needed, making the 
mite do the work of a fortune.. When it comes to a struggle for 
bare existence, people will deceive ; and, despite all his care, a 
few Americans did deceive Mr. Jerome. He cited the case of 
one woman in particular, one who gave outward evidence ‘of 
being a lady of refinement. This lady said she bad three chil- 
dren to support, that they, and she, too, were starving. Mr. 
Jerome gave her ten dollars, telling ber she must make the 
amount last one week. No sooner had she left the consul’s pres- 


One could im-, 
agine her in stout boots, keeping pace with the husband beside »; 
I met these two, only , 
The war over, re-; 


By GILSON WILLETS. 


ence, however, than she remarked to a friend that she wanted 
the money only to pay for moving her furniture from a suburb 
into Havana, where she could find more comforts , that she was 
not at all in need of food. 

Mr. Jerome had to erect, special barriers to keep the clamor- 
ous, famished crowd from breaking into his office. And yet many 
worthy Americans, dying for want of a crust, did not apply. 
These were the ones who were too proud to speak—cases which 
Mr. Jerome could discover only by accident... One of these silent 
sufferers, when stumbled upon by the consul, had two days be- 
fore eaten what she supposed to be her last morsel—she had 
killed, cooked, and eaten her pet kitten. Mr. Jerome saved her 
life. Another American, an old man, despairing because he 
could not get out of that hell of suffering, shot himself, this be- 
ing the only suicide among Americans during the siege. I have 
stated the case of the Americans, principally to show what we 
owe to the British consul in Havana. It should be added that 
even in normal times the American consul in Havana is allowed 
seven Official assistants, and receives an annual salary of $6,000; 
while the British consul, amid the most abnormal surroundings, 
was allowed only one clerk and received only his regular rate of 
compensation, less than $200 a month. Mr. Jerome’s devotion, 
his ceaseless labors, his personal sacrifices to and in behalf of the 
Americans, deserve the thanks of the government who gave its 
citizens into his charge. 

And here is the story of the only attempt at rioting that oc- 
curred during the blockade. It began, so far as my story is 
concerned, in the house of Mrs. José Gonzales, in Monte Street; 
for it was she who afterward related, for my entertainment, the 
events of that evening. Mrs. Gonzales, perfect hostess, charm- 
ing woman, good Samaritan, beloved by the poor, is of Eng- 
land ; but, being the wife of a Spaniard, is ‘Spanish at heart. 
Her niece, Miss T , bright, vivacious English girl, lives with 
her. This English girl, before and during the siege, was the 





fiancée of General Arolas, the military Governor’ of. Havana. 


Often, when out riding with the general, she wore the unjform, 
the coat at least, of a Spanish colonel. The general was fond of 
calling her his aide-de-camp. All Havana knew these two. He 
had passed his sixtieth year, she was under twenty, and when 
they rode together through the~Prado the soldiers of Spain 
smiled, while café loungers exchanged sly, significant winks. 
It was the betrothal of spring and winter, and the people 
chuckled and wondered, as people will. 

One evening in June, General Arolas, as usual, was dining 
with his fiencée at the house of Gonzales. All was quiet in Ha- 
vana, the quietness of a besieged city whose populace is await- 
ing the pleasure of the enemy. Suddenly there were cries and 
a great clattering of horses’ hoofs in the street. Next, there 
was a tremendous uproar in the court-yard below. Then all was 
quiet, t, and up the marble steps, his sword clanking on the mar- 
ble pavement; came an officer dashing into the presence of the 
military Governor. Bowing low to the ladies and apologizing 
for his intrusion, the officersaid : ‘‘ Mr. General, the populace, 
aided by the volunteers, are attacking the office of La Lucha.” 
Instantly comprehending all that this news meant, the general 
arose, Miss T——— brought him his sword, and then, saying 
calm addios, he took the arm of the courier and slowly descend- 
ed the steps. Once out of sight of the ladies, he rushed to his 
coupé, which stood at the door. A hurried order to the coach- 
man, a mighty slam of the door, and the carriage rolled rapidly 
away toward the office of La Lucha. 

It must be remembered that, under Spanish rule, newspapers 
in Havana printed only such news as the censor permitted. 
Also, under compulsion rather than from choice, they often 
printed news which was not news, but fiction. It seems that La 
Lucha had that morning printed something that enraged the 
populace—something about England. 

Wher General Arolas came within sight of the newspaper 
office the mob gathered there was so vast and so tightly packed 
that his carriage could make no further headway. A squad of 
cavalry was immediately behind. It could have charged the 
mob, making a way for the carriage. But the general, spring- 
ing to the pavement, commanded the troopers to balt, ordered 
the driver from his seat, and himself mounted to the box where 
all could see him. Making a sign that called for silence, he 
began addressing the mob, commanding the ¥olunteers to dis- 
perse, and warning the excited people to go home. Unfort- 
unately, he alluded to the cause of the demonstration—England 
and English friendship toward the Americans. Instantly the 
mob burst again into excitement ; again showed a disposition to 
violence and to wreak vengeance upon poor La Lucha. At this 
moment a horseman came clattering up—no, a horsewoman ! It 
was Miss T , in her colonel’s coat. 

‘“‘The Englishwoman!” came out of a thousand angry 
throats. 

‘*No, not an Englishwoman,” responded General Arolas, 
drawing his.sword and saluting the horsewoman, “ but my 
bride-to-be, the betrothed of a soldier of Spain.” What magical 
effect had: these yords upon the mob {Out of a thousand throats 
came laughter.s A, Havanese crowd, ig, not unlike a crowd in 
Paris.; a flip of the tongue turns tragedy. into comedy, an ugly 
mob becomes an extremely good-humored congregation. Any 
way, the populace and the volunteersgaughed and laughed and 
sauntered away. And thusa flip of the tongue, linking spring 
with winter, averted a riot in the besteged capital of Cuba. 





In the i. the murder of the Maine and the rise of 
American vengeance every correspondent in Havana knew Hi- 
jita. Hijita, brown and round and strong, used to row us back 
and forth between shore and ship. She was the daughter of 
generations of harbor boatmen Her brother boatmen used to 
swear at one another terribly, but they never swore at Hijita. 
When I came back to Havana, the blockade raised, I naturally 
asked for Hijita. Sbe had disappeared, utterly, none knew 
whence. I went to Wilson's book-store. in Obispo Street ; 
found Leonadas. Leonadas is a Cuban, but as he used to sup- 


plement his income as clerk in the book-store by reporting loca| 
news fora Havana newspaper, he pretended to be very Span 
ish. Also, Leonadas was a good friend of Hijita’s— used to 
spend his every spare centavo in Hijita’s boat. He knew what 
had become of the round, brown, strong girl of the harbor 
‘** Food,” he said, laconically. Leonadas spoke but little Eng 
lish, and [ but little Spanish. But after a time [ understood 
what had become of Hijita. 

Every day during the blockade, Cuban girls in Havana, 
daughters, sisters, wives of the starving, were sold as slaves, 
many of them into worse than slavery. In the town they were 
known as “the servants of Spanish officers.” The price was 
food—a bag of corn-meal, a box of codfish, a side of bacon 
During the blockade no small boats plied Havana harbo: 
There was no life on the water. Hijita’s boat lay idle at th: 
wharf. The girl herself hungry, spirit-broken, began begging 
in the streets. Spanish officers went to her starving fathe: , of- 
fered him food—and Hijita was not again seen in the miserabk 
patio which her father called home. That is all that the com- 
posed but sad-eyed Leonadas knew. But I made inquiries tie 
town over, found that Hijita was not the only young girl wh 
had been sold for a mess of pottage, and taken to what wa: 
practically, a harem. How noticeable, then, became the fac 
that among the reconcentrados there were but few pretty youn; 
girls. Old crones there were, and skeleton jades as repulsive a 
Medusa. But the beauties—the round and the brown—they hau 
all passed the way of Hijita. 


On the morning of the Fourth of July the populace of Ha 
vana burried down to the shore at the sea-end of the city. 
From the fortress of La Punta to the suburb of Vedado th: 
beach was black with a shouting, singing, laughing, Dio-prais 
ing people. It was tbe most exciting morning the Cuban cap 
ital had known since the beginning of the Llockade. The vast 
multitude was expectant, eager, as impatient and as frantically 
excited as a mob of Latins is bound to be. What was the cause 
of all this excitement ? Why was this throng, three miles long, 
gathered at the sea-edge with gaze bent upon the horizon ? 
Now you will chuckle—the Havana newspapers bad that morn 
ing published full-page accounts of bow the Spanish fleet, on 
the morning of the day previous, July 3d, had come out of San- 
tiago harbor, how Cervera had attacked the American fleet, 
and how he had sunk or destroyed every one of Sampson’s and 
Schley’s ships. The report added that the Spanish fleet was on 
the way to Havana, and now, this morning, the people of the 
capital were momentarily expecting to see Cervera’s ships ap- 
pear on the horizon. Down upon this expectant throng came 
Gomez Carerra. If you have been in Havana in recent months 
I need not add that Gomez is a photographer. Fully fifty per 
cent. of the photographs of scenes in Havana, printed in so 
many American periodicals during last year, were made by 
this same Gomez Carerra—who made a small fortune selling 
his pictures at purse-breaking prices to Yankee newspaper cor 
respondents. 

Gomez set up his camera near the Punta, where the throng 
was thickest. His lens pointed directly at the throng’s back. 
He made ready, was about to photograph the throng’s back, 
when suddenly a series of piercing cries rent the air, cries from 
the rear. The throng turned—and at that moment Gomez Car 
erra uncapped his lens and made a photograph of the throng’s 
face. The photographer is very proud of that particular pict- 
ure, for it shows a throng of people all startled and bewildered, 
faces full of a hang-dog expression, jaws dropping, scowls. For 
the piercing cries were: ‘‘ Extra! La Lucha!” This extra, 
issued by the leading newspaper of Havana, was no larger than 
a handbill, but it told the populace that Cervera’s fleet coul:! 
not arrive off Havana that morning, as all the Spanish ships 
were at the bottom of the sea. Gomez himself told me thi- 
story, and added that when the populace realized the real im 
port of La Lucha’s extra the mightiest curse ever heard in Ha 
vana went up to the skies ; and the throng loafed homewar: 
thoroughly angry and disgusted with the Spanish administr: 
tion, Cervera, et al. 


The Song of the Gunner. 


SxeE lies within her bracings, with her muzzle out to sea, 
She is sleeping, darkly sleeping, in the sun 
She is waiting for the fiery touch that sets hee thunders free, 
For the reckoning when her Bavage rest is done, 
Oh, my lady, oh, my pet! 
I shall hear your music yet 
When the foe shall set his broadside to my gun! 


As I stroke her iron shoulder, hes~.ng with the heaving deck, 
From her throat a hollow mu:mur seems to start ; 
As I whisper, as [ listen, with my arm upon her neck, 
Do I hear a sullen throbbing rom her heart ? 
h, may beauty, my delight ! 
Wken you speak, by day or night, 
Earth from heaven—soul from y—strain apart. 


Watching eas through the midnight, watching warily through t! 


While a wosdiag blackness veils her eye of fi 
As the tiger, crouching dumbly, waits to seize the, gliding prey, 
Holding leashed the secret force of his desire, 
So she lingers, set to stand 
To the motion of my hand, 
Till my summons wakes the tempest ‘of her ire. 


When the call shal] sound to action she shall eae in her greed ; 
She shall know me, for her heart and mine are one ! 
I shall loose her rocking thunders, I shall fit the bole that speed 
Straight to rend, and strong to shatter, swift to stun ; 
All her mighty thews shall thrill 
To the passion of my wiil, 
And my soul shall send the message of my gun! 


Still she lies within her bracings, with her muzzle out to sea ; : 
And I stroke her till her steely shoulders shine ; 
And she slumbers without token of the fury that shall be 
When the foe shall set his broadside on her line. 
Oh, my | =: my delight ! 
When I wing you round to sight, 
Death shail follow, and your sce, * shall be mine ! 
ARION CouTHOUY SMITH. 
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In and Around Apia. 
(Continued from page 256.) 


according to their taste and the state of their pocket-books. 
Along the winding street saunter women, fat and smiling and 
showing their dazzling teeth, dressed in the flowing holoku that 
seems to have spread through the South Pacific from the Ha- 
waiian Islands—a legacy from the missionaries; dames and 
damsels greet you with the musical ‘‘ Alofa”— also akin to the 
Hawaiian ‘* Aloha”—*‘ My love to’ you.” Now and again old 
women offer you exquisitely fine mats, bed-coverings of tapa— 
native cloth made of the inner bark of the mulberry-tree and 
decorated with dull vegetable dyes in pleasing designs. 

The men are noble specimens, physically—tall, muscular, 
with the erect carriage and elastic step of an American Indian. 
They, too, are smiling and kindly—in time of peace—and are 
clad in mantles of the gay prints which they have bought at the 
store ; they greet you with a wave of the hand and a courteous 
‘* Alofa.” They tattoo the legs from the waist to the knee, and 
as they stride along these members appear between the folds of 
their drapery as if they were decently clothed in skin-tight 
trousers. They are indolent and, when not roused to hostility, 
as amiable and fun-loving as children. They work as little as 
is possible, and why should they ? The forest abounds in wild 
bananas, bread-fruit, and yams, which may be had for the tak- 
ing ; the sea is full of fish, which they are expert in catching, 
and if Providence deigns to send them a fattened pig once or 
twice a year they are blessed. Clothing they do not require, 
nor fuel; their taxes are only nominal, and they are conse- 
quently exempt from the chief demands of life, and which, but 
for the expense and difficulty of getting buried, makes it far 
easier for the average American to die than to live. 

But these gentle creatures can fight, and fight cruelly, al- 
though their method of warfare is peculiar ; they eat and drink 
between rounds, when a sort of truce is declared, then go at it 
again, shoot at short range and shoot to kill. Formerly, until 
the practice was abolished by Chief Justice Ide, the killing was 
followed by beheading, and this ceremony was not always de- 
ferred, where the victim had been only wounded, until life was 
extinct. The heads were then collected and presented to the 
King as an especial proof of prowess. This barbarous practice 
the chief justice had the utmost difficulty in dealing with, and 
it was not discontinued until the other representatives of the 
triple protectorate consented to enact a law to punish offenders 
by fining them heavily, and adding to this penalty a lengthy 
term of imprisonment. 

The fact that conscienceless Americans and English had been 
willing to profit by selling the natives ammunition and Win- 
chester rifles was always a matter of great indignation to 
Robert Louis Stevenson, and he expressed his opinion of the 
traffic in his own emphatic manner repeatedly in the American 
and English newspapers. His step-son, Lloyd Osborne, was as 
vehement in his protests, and denounced the business to me as 
‘*a disgrace to humanity.” It is very well known that the most 
of the difficulty in Samoa during the past ten yeays has been due 
to German intrigue and interference. The German govern- 
ment has kept a gun-boat in Samoan waters almost continually, 
and one of them, the Adler, is rusting on the coral reef, and its 
dismantled hulk a reminder of the great tidal wave of 1872, 
which wrecked our own Trenton and Vandalia. The planta- 
tions, devoted chiefly to growing pineapples, out beyond Apia, 
are owned by Germans and represent generous investments of 
German capital. They are also largely engaged in the purchase 
of copra—dried cocoanut — which is shipped to Germany to 
be manufactured into soap and oil and other products. 

It is stated by those who know that, while his motives were 
thoroughly respected, Stevenson’s opposition to German in- 
fluence was not always judicious, and occasionally did more 
harm than good. It is certain that he had the warmest and 
most unselfish affection for the people, and to them he was little 
less than a divinity. Vailima—his charming house—was upon 
the mountain-side some miles from Apia, and reached by a road 
that was not always easily traveled. It was not a mere tempo- 
rary habitation, but what he haped might be for many years to 
come a permanent home. It had been fitted up with perfect 
taste ; there were many costly books and much priceless bric- 
a-brac and fine Chippendale furniture that would have graced 
a mansion in May Fair or Belgravia. Around it were verdure- 
clad mountains ; near at hand were rushing streams and tumult- 
uous waterfalls, and over and around it always the soft tropical 
sky and the fragrant atmosphere that he so loved. In his de- 
lightful ‘‘ Vailima Letters” he gives us much knowledge of his 
life and occupation here. For one thing, it ‘seems to have been 
a sort of open house, dispensing liberal hospitality to all who 
sought out its too-generous master, a hospitality on occasion 
grossly abused, and which, undoubtedly, kept him hard at work 
until the last day of his life. 

A friend of mine described a birthday feast at ‘‘ Vailima.” 
at which she assisted ; Europeans and Americans from Apia and 
the plantations had been asked, with officers from the war-ships 
and natives of high rank. The latter came on horseback, men 
and women riding astride, in the Polynesian fashion. The re- 
past was spread upon the floor, which had been covered with a 
mat of ferns and leaves; young pigs roasted whole in the 
ground, with fish and fowl and bread-fruit, comprised the sub- 
stantials, while there were fruits of many varieties, cakes which 
the Samoan loves, and drinks of many kinds and of varied 
potency. Two young natives took up their post in the centre 
of the table and carved the pigs with skill and dispatch, dis 
tributing the juicy morsels to the guests who were seated, right 
and left, upon the floor, and were expected to partake of what 
was set before them, native fashion—with their fingers. When 
the feast was over every fragment was gathered up by the 
servants of the Samoan guests and carried home, as is permitted 
by the rules of native etiquette. No one present was happier 
than the gentle and smiling host himself, delighted always to 
have his friends about him—a patriarchal mode of life which he 
chose above all others. It is sad to think that strife has so em- 
bittered his former friends that even ‘* Vailima” should not 
haye been spared, but it shared in the general looting which 
occurred a few weeks ago—a desecration that he could not have 
imagined. Mary H. Krovt. 
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aboard, and besides a battalion of the Seventeenth Infantry. 
There are more than 1,700 enlisted men aboard ; in the cabin, 
officers and their families and a few civilians reach the number 
of ninety. With crew and all there are nearly 2,100 human 
beings aboard, and so nice is the arrangement that there is not 
only breathing-space, but comfort, for all. The Sherman, for- 
merly a freighter, was sent to the Cramps’ ship-yard and en- 
tirely remodeled. 

In the cabin are quartered the army officers and their fami- 
lies. The enlisted men are quartered in what were formerly the 
holds, fore and aft. On descending from the spar-deck, the 
mess-deck is found immediately below. Here are great tables 
which fold up out of the way. On this deck, also, the food is 
cooked. Down in the next hold below is the berth-deck. Here 
are seemingly endless rows and tiers of berths, each framed of 
gas-piping, with shallow canvas hammocks, To the gas-piping 
the enlisted men tie their immediate personal effects. The guns 
are stowed in racks around the sides of the hold. Here there is 
cool ventilation with forced draught. 

Fore and aft are great lavatories, containing hand-basins 
enough for a company to wash at once. In each lavatory be- 
sides are shower-baths, with hot and cold sea-water. And there 
are inspections of clothing, underclothing, of feet, arms and 
equipment. Most watchful is the ‘* policing” of the entire ship. 
If a piece of waste food or other refuse is found anywhere it is 
quickly removed. If coffee or semi-liquid foods are spilled on 
the decks they must be cleaned up at once. 

There are tons of fresh meat, fish, fruit, and vegetables aboard. 
In the cabin the meals are worthy of a good hotel. Three hot 
meals a day are served to the enlisted men. Each can have a 
pound anda half of meat per day. All the way over the weather 
has been rough. We left New York late in the afternoon of 
February 2d. In the cabin, where there is a piano, the young 
people gather after dinner. Those who are older, or not musi- 
cally inclined, play cards, read, or chat. Among the soldiers 
the chances of diverting incident are even fewer. 

Your regular soldier is ever an overgrown school-boy in the 
simplicity of his enjoyments. In spite of the most rigid clean- 
liness, decks over which hundreds of men are constantly pass- 
ing will get slippery. A bugler appears on deck and blows the 
mess-call. In sdldiers’ vernacular this call is ‘‘ Come and get it.” 
Instantly there is an exodus to the deck below. Soon the boys 
in blue re appear, bringing tins of stew and potatoes, hunks of 
bread and cups of coffee, and squat about on the deck to eat 
and drink. It happens that some soldier steps out of the com- 
panion-way just as the vessel gives a lurch, with the result that 
some of his stew slops over to the deck. Naturally euough the 
deck becomes slippery at that spot. A half dozen men may pass 
in safety over the slippery spot, but ere long comes some luck- 
less ‘‘ rookie’ who steps fairly on the grease-spot. In an instant 
his feet shoot out, pointing abeam. Down he comes, landing on 
his elbows with a jarring force that sends coffee and dinner in 
a deluge about him. A howl of delight goes up, in which only 
the victim does not join. There is a wide circle of slipperiness 
allaround him. He gets upon his feet, but the chances are that 
he goes down two or three times more, to the lurching of the 
vessel, and then crawls off toa safer spot. He has lost his din- 
ner. Toa healthy man with unlimited supply of sea air to in- 


hale, a fall at the beginning of the ‘‘come and get it” hour is, 


therefore a tragedy. Frequently before the first victim has re- 
moved himself, two or three more food-laden soldiers appear 
and follow his suit in gymnastics. From the saloon-deck the 
officers and their ladies look down with sympathy for the luck- 
less hungry ones. Sometimes a dexterous flip of a joker’s foot 
helps a new-comer on the downward path. A minute or two of 
this sort of fun suffices to make the deck so slippery that no 
living man can walk upon it. Then, just when expectation is 
at its highest, an officious soldier, charged with policing, comes 
along and removes the grease. 

Of all the things that happen on shipboard, the greatest break 
in the monotony is furnished by the afternoon concert of the 
Third Infantry Band. The musicians station themselves on the 
spar-deck forward, and for an hour or so furnish lively music 
that brings volleys of applause. Looking down from the saloon- 
deck one sees a tightly packed mass of soldier humanity throng- 
ing about the band. At the end the band rises and plays ‘‘ The 
Star-spangled Banner.”’ At the first note every forage cap 
and sombrero comes off. Those sitting on the saloon-deck hastily 
rise and uncover. All this is done with the reverence of a rite. 

As a variation of the Nemesis of inspection comes the ordeal 
of vaccination. The epidemic of small-pox at Manila makes this 
necessary. A company of men is mustered on deck, formed in 
two platoons, open order. A surgeon passes among the men, 
questioning them as to the date of their last vaccination. Those 
who have not undergone it recently are ordered into a third 
line. Where a man’s answer is at all hesitating, he is ordered 
into the third line any way. When the third line is complete, 
and the other two dismissed, the inoculation of those selected 
begins. Left arms are bared and washed, the flesh is scratched 
and the virus applied. It is bad form on the berth-deck to greet 
a comrade by slapping him familiarly on the left arm. 

Early in the morning and late in the afternoon ‘‘sick-call” 
is sounded by the bugler. This is the time when the regular 
who is sick, but not sick enough to go to the hospital, comes to 
see the doctor. Each in turn states his symptoms to one of two 
doctors. Back of the doctors stand three stewards, one to keep 
track of the cases, a second for orderly work, and the third 
holding a big bottle of ominous-looking pills. ‘‘Give this man 
three pills” is the general prescription, and the steward doles 
them out, watching to see that they are swallowed on the spot. 
Here and there a man is handed a prescription, and joins the 
line that waits turns just outside the hospital door. At sick-call 
you can pick out, almost unerringly, the men who were on 
Cuban service. Their yellow, parchment-like skins label them. 
These invariably report chills and fever, with headache and 
stomachic disturbance. In the hospital there are but few cases 
and no serious ones. 

Since the Sherman plowed into warmer latitudes, and even- 
ings on. deck are bearable, the young people have gathered 
on the deck just forward of the pilot-house, after dinner, and 
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sung in chorus for the benefit of the enlisted men below. There 
are some fine voices among these young people. Their songs 
are in the main sentimental. Is that not to be expected when 
young officers with bran-new shoulder-straps and commissions 
gaze down into soft eyes? The soldiers below applaud generous- 
ly. Encores are in order. Then there is a pause before the 
pilot-house. It is the signal to the soldiers that their turn has 
come. A chorus of male voices strikes up some lively coon 
ditty. There is a subdued sound of patting time when the 
chorus is reached, and the saloon-deck wafts down its applause. 
Then the soldier soloists come to the front. The solos are not 
sentimental, not exactly gallant, either, since they usually pre- 
tend to recount the singer’s experiences with fickle sweethearts, 
Or, perhaps, the luckless marriage and the overweening desire 
to be single once more is the theme exploited to tune. Officious 
mothers-in-law are also subjects of soldier song. This is more 
than the very young officer can stand. He asks the army girl 
if she wouldn’t enjoy a promenade toward the stern of the ship ? 
By nine o’clock the soldier is in his berth, or ought to be. In 
the saloon the fun goes on until midnight, though the ladies 
withdraw at ten or so. That great bug-bear, drill, being ban- 
ished, there is no work to do save a minimum amount of guard 
duty, a gradual task in the way of preparedness for the ever- 
recurring inspections, and the little police duty to help keep the 
ship healthy. And so life on a model troop-ship, on a voyage of 
14,000 miles, even if monotonous, is healthful, comfortable, and 
pleasant. It will be more varied, too, after leaving Gibraltar, 
for then ports full of interest will be touched at every few days 
—Malta, Port Said, Aden, Colombo, and Singapore. Some of 
these may be omitted—much depends on the ship’s necessities in 
the way of coal and provisions, To-day saw the start of the 
‘* setting-up” drills. Thatis the army name for a system of cal- 
isthenics, which is of incalculable value to the recruit. The ex- 
ercises which this course comprises include all the forms of 
muscular training and exertion that conduce to soldierly build 
and carriage. A few weeks’ steady discipline in the “‘ setting- 
up” drills are sufficient to transform a flabby, awkward recruit 
into a steady, firm, and muscular soldier. The illustration 
shows a squad of newly-enlisted men in the middle of a typical 
exercise. H. Irving Hancock. 
(To be continued.) 


Life Insurance—Questions Answered. 


**G. C. B.,’’ Washington : The New York Life is a mutual company. 
The statement to the contrary was obviously an inadvertence. 

“L. L..” Fair Haven, Vermont: The new *' Insurance Investment 
policy * of the New York Life will cost you, at the age of thirty-five, for 
$10,000, an annual premium of $281.10. 

** Widow,’ Richmond, Virginia: You need not employ a lawyer or 
agent to collect your insurance under your husband's policy or receive 
any of his benefits. Write directly to the home office of the Mutual Life 
in New York City. 

* W. J. H.,’’ Boston, Massachusetts: The Royal Arcanum is one of 
the best of the assessment associations, but it cannot escape the fate 
of all other concerns of like character. Its assessments have been in- 
creasing and will have to be increased as its death-rate increases from 
year to year, with the advancing ages of its members. 

“A. C. M.,” Buena Vista, Colorado: The Northwestern Life Assur- 
ance Company, of Chicago, is scheduled as an assessment concern, 
and I do not believe in assessment insurance. This association has had 
a checkered experience, Its assessments have been largely increased, 
and some of its members have threatened to bring its matters into 
court. I certainly should prefer insurance in one of the strong old line 
companies. 

* F. H.,”’ Seattle, Washington, says he has a policy in a young, old- 
line company, and thinks the younger companies can give better returns 
than the older ones. He asks if it is not a fact that the great New York 
companies paid larger dividends to their first policy-holders than they 
are payiug now. * fF. H.’’ should remember that the great decline in the 


* rate of interest during the past few years has affected dividends in every 


line of business, life insurance included. If ** F. H.” is looking for cheap 
insurance he can find it in any of the fraternal or assessment associa- 
tions, but if he wishes security he must expect to pay for it. 


The Seven Devils Copper District. 


‘“CoPPER is now scarcer than gold.” This remark was re- 
cently made by a financier, who referred, of course, to the com- 
mercial uses of the two metals. The vital necessity for large 
supplies of the baser metal in the practical application of elec- 
tricity to the use of telephones, electric lights, heaters, and 
motors has so increased the demand that the mine-owners have 
been unable to keep up with it, and the competition of copper 
buyers has lifted the price of the metal to seventeen and one- 
half and eighteen cents per pound, the highest price reached in 
nearly twenty years. 

During nearly thirty years it has been known that the Seven 
Devils copper-mining district, .of Idaho, so-called from seven 
mountains known as the Seven Devils, was one of the richest in 
the world, its ores being pronounced by experts to be from five 
to ten times hjgher grade than those of the famous Montana 
mines, and its ore bodies have been pronounced by mining-en- 
gineers to be of much greater extent. With the exception of 
the Old Peacock mine, its ore bodies have not been operated un- 
til recently, owing to the inaccessibility of the district. 

That difficulty has been overcome, for the Northwest Copper 
Company, which has its offices at 11 Broadway, has built and 
now owns good wagon-roads through the district, and has or- 
ganized the Northwest Railway Company, of Oregon, which is 
now building its line northward from Nagle, Oregon, the junc- 
tion with the Union Pacific, to Tramway Junction, the ship- 
ping-point of the Seven Devils district, and is under bond to be 
finished and under operation by August 15th, 1899, at which 
time the copper company will begin shipping its ores to the 
Basin & Bay State Smelting Company, under a contract al- 
ready entered into. 

The Northwest Copper Company owns and operates the Old 
Peacock and other active copper-mines of the district, and con- 
trols many other copper-mines of the section. Its officers are 
assured by their engineers and other experts that they can ship 
and deliver refined copper at ten cents per pound and real- 
ize handsome profits on the operation. Copper investors have 
already taken all but 5,000 shares of the capital stock of the 
company, and these are now offered at par with a bonus of 
stock of the Northwest Railway Company, the proceeds to be 
used for development work only. 

Further information can be obtained,6f ahd subscriptions 
made to E. L. Suffern, secretary, Suite1212; 11 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. aie 








ADVANCING. ON 


AMERICAN VOLUNTEERS LEAVING THEIR TRENCHES TO ATTACK THE INSURGENTS AT MANILA.—THE BRAVE AMERICANS ARE ARMED WITH SHORT-RANGE st 
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President McKinley’s Vacation. 


Mr. Hanna’s WINTER HomE AT THOMASVILLE, GEORGIA, 
WHERE THE McKINLEY Boom WaS ORIGINALLY STARTED. 


Not many years ago a number of leaders of the Republican 
party gathered as the guests of Mr. Mark Hanna at his winter 
homein Thomasville, Georgia, and determined to urge Governor 
McKinley, of Ohio, for the Presidency. Governor McKinley 
was himself on a visit to Mr. Hanna at the time. Whether true 
or not it is generally understood that what politicians call ‘‘ the 
McKinley boom” was started right then and there with the 
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SENATOR HANNA’S SUN-PARLOR, WHERE PRESIDENT 
MCKINLEY’S BOOM WAS STARTED, 


several conferences held in the sun-parlor of the Hanna resi- 
dence. 

President McKinley is paying another visit to Mr. Hanna 
in Thomasville, and this time it is reported that while seek- 
ing a rest he will also seek the counsel of a number of political 
friends regarding the prospects of a renomination and re-elec- 
tion next year. Thus the serene and sunny little town of 
Thomasville, away down among the Georgia pines, grows con- 
spicuous. Thomasville is the county seat of Thomas County, 
and Thomas County is the only county in the State of Georgia 
that gave a Republican majority in the last Presidential election. 
This fact is significant in that it bears testimony that Mr. Hanna 
is a man Of at“leaSt sufficient political influence to “‘ carry his 
home county,” even as far south as Georgia. 

The winter residence of Mr. Hanna in Thomasville, in all 
probability, will be quite a political centre this spring. It has 


ee 
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been put in good condition, and Mr. Hanna is expected to occupy 
it until summer weather comes. Now that Thomasville has come 
into such publicity on this score, it is interesting to observe that 
it has for nearly ten years been the quiet, restful wintering 
place of the-Hanna family. Mr. J. Wyman Jones, of Ingle- 
wood, New*Jersey, who married a sister of Mr. Mark Hanna, 
bought hundreds of acres of land around this pretty little 
Georgia city nine years ago, and so beautified it with parks, 
a club-house, and a fine winter residence that Mr. Niel Hanna 
decided*likewise to build a home there in which to take refuge 
with his family during the severe months of winter. Then Mr. 
Mark Hanna was enchanted by the charming surroundings and 
procuréd a home for his family in Thomasville. The house is on 
the main‘residence street of the town, and while it is nothing of 
a palace in ‘appearance from the street, it is Juxuriously fur- 
nished within, and finished in elaborate and artistic style. 






Ee SS 
PRESIDENT MCKINLEY’S ROOM IN SENATOR HANNA’S HOME 
AT THOMASVILLE, GEORGIA. 


ThuS#H@Sbtire Hanna family have come to dwell in Thomas- 
ville dfiFin; 6 winter months. They have done much to im- 
prove and’beautifythe’ town since they have been going there. 
They have bought Several thousand acres of land, and among 
the tall}si g pines nave built beautiful homes, surrounded 
by rose-gardens which bloom all the year round. One of the 
most enchaiiting corners of the sunny South is ‘‘ Glen Arven,” 
a natural’park with beautiful drives leading through a wilder- 
ness of Yna@nolia-trees, vines, and wild flowers, about four miles 
south of "Thomasville. This is the property of Mr. J. Wyman 
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Jones, the brother-in-law of Mr. Hanna. A picturesque little 
country club-house has been built by Mr. Jones on one of the 
hills overlooking this dreamy valley-land, where many of the 
friends of the family are taken for a picnic during their sojourn 
in winter at Thomasville. REMSEN CRAWFORD. 


Snap-shots in Washington. 


CONGRESS has adjourned and the country feels relief, though 
there are a many individual citizens who feel that adjournment 
came too soon for their good. Prominent among those who did 
not get what they expected are the officers of the army and 
navy promoted for gallantry in action. In the Senate there 
seemed to be a feeling that there was too much gallantry to the 
square inch—that there was more gallantry than there was 
fighting. This may be a mathematical way of estimating gal- 
lantry, but it is as wrong away as possible. These men were 
as gallant as they could be, and were ready to do a hundred 
times more than they had a chance to do. So they should have 
had their reward. Next session they will probably get it, for 
many of those who were prominent when these ‘‘ snap-shots” 
were made in Washington by Mr. Clinedinst will not be there 
when Congress convenes again. For instance, the dress-coatless 
Mr. Bailey, of Texas, the leader of the Democrats in the House, 
wil! not be there—at least not all there, for Mr. Bailey promises 
not to lead the Democrats next session. Thai is the most omi- 
nous thing that has happened to the Republican party for a long 
time. Without Bailey in command the Democrats may do some 
sane and sensible things, and so strengthen their lines for the 
battles that are coming. As Mr. Clinedinst shows Mr. Bailey, 
he seems to be out in the cold. He may be out in the cold, but 
I do not believe Mr. Bailey was ever cold ; he has within him an 
antidote for cold—a warm regard for himself. 

And we have Mr. Reed outside, too. Mr. Reed never gets 
his warmth as does Mr. Bailey. So he buttons up his overcoat 
as he walks away at the end of a session where many things 
were done with which he did not in the least sympathize. Mr. 
Reed saw the great flood coming and shook his fist at it, but he did 
not foolishly try to make a dam of himself, even though he has 
a portly person. No; Mr. Reed did not try to make a dam of 
himself, but he d——d others with a drawling volubility which 
was at once comical, pathetic, and eloquent. 

Gover-or Long has taken a Boston custom to Washington. 
He carries’a barrister’s bag. This is made of dark-green cloth, 
and we see if in his hand in the picture. An English or a French 
Cabinet minister takes his paper's in a portfolio—hence the name 
navy portfolio, and so on. But the green bag to which he was 
accustomed to go to court in Massachusetts was good enough 
for this good man. And he isa good man. Of all the civilians 
who have had to do with our war with Spain, Governor Long’s 
record is the best. He’had the sense to know that naval war- 
fare was a science with which he was comparatively unac- 
quainted. “And so he called to his assistance the ablest men in 
the service, the men oldest in’ experience and brightest in intel- 
ligence. To them he confided the military part—tbe fighting 
part—of his administration. The result was glorious—scarcely 
an error frori start to ‘finish. Now look at ———-; no, never 
mind ; I am talking about ‘‘snap-shots,” and _‘‘ comparisons are 
odorous,” anyhow. 

Here are two portly and well-dressed men—Senator Murphy, 
of New York, and Senator Smith, of New Jersey. They have 
been very chummy during the last six years, but their intimacy 
will not%édntinue in Washington just now, for they are now 
both ex*Senators. But they can still be chums, as Troy and 
Newark are not far apart. Senator Murphy looks the well- 
dressed business man, a man with a valet ; Senator Smith is 
almost clerical-looking in appearance. It may be that his trade 
of making patent leather has given a polish and a shine to him. 
Another portly man is Senator Mason, of Illinois. But he is not 
in the same class with either Murphy or Smith. He is not well- 
dressed, he is not rich, and he has several years more before him 
in the Senate. But if you would see a man'who looks like your 
boyish idea of a Senator, see Mr. Lindsay, of Kentucky. As he 
steps along the street you see him in a fair attitude. He seems 
a big man ; and, what is better, he is a big man—large in girth 
and large in brain. If a majority of the ninety Senators were 
like to him we should“nhot haye as much apprehension as we 
sometimes feel when“that body is in session. A man of his 
weight of body, mind; and character cannot be carried away in 
any whirlwind of enthusiasm or passion. He did not follow the 
Bryan crowd with thé sixteen-to-one battle-cry. 

There are one or two Other ‘“‘snap-shots,” but my space is 
exhausted. J.G. 8. 


The Sport of the [lerciless Sea. 


THE FATE OF THE PILOT-BOoAT ‘“‘ COLUMBIA ”"—WRECKED IN 
A Storm, witH No Survivor To TELL THE TALE. 


SOMETIMES the ocean seéms to delight in exhibiting a malig- 
nant wantonness. It often acts as if it hated the dwellings of 
man as badly as the vessels that brave its furies. But it sel- 
dom wreaks its vengeance on both at once and uses the vessels 
to smash the houses, No man lives to tell how the pilot-boat 
Columbia was used as a missile by the sea. Unseen and with- 
out a light, she was hurled up as from a catapult and sent side- 
ways through a dwelling-house that stood fifteen feet above 
high-water mark. The photographs here reproduced were taken 
at high tide after the wreck was discovered, and they do not in- 
dicate the supposedly safe distance from the water at which this 
house was built. ° 

The pilot-boat Columbia, of Boston, Massachusetts, was found 
on the beach at Scituate, Massachusetts, on the morning of No- 
vember 28th last, and in the condition here pictured. Nothing 
is known of what occurred on board during the previous night, 
the night of the great blizzard that wrecked the Portland and 
lined the coast with fragments of ships from Bar Harbor to 
Hatteras. Before the storm came on, Captuin W. Abbott, the 
last pilot on board, left the Columbia to take charge of the 
steamship Ohio, of Hull. The pilot-boat was tlien seventy miles 
off Boston Light, and eighteen hours afterward the craft was 
found as here shown. The crew of four perished. No bodies 
were found with the ship, and it is thought that if the men were 


. not washed overboard they tried to escape in the dingey. Both 
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chains were out, suggesting the attempt to anchor when shoal 
water was reached. 

From the fact that both masts were found stowed away al- 
most under the centre of the house, and that the roof on the 
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A WRECKED PILOT-BOAT RUINS A DWELLING. 


ocean side was left almost intact, it is thought that the vessel 
must have had all her spars overboard before she was hurled 
through the dwelling. At the time these pictures were taken 
men were scrambling about the decks and through the boat, 
looking for bodies, and no attempt had yet been made to tidy up 
her ribboned rags of canvas whose eloquent tokens of distress 
were still streaming from the bowsprit rigging. The starboard 
shrouds, drawn across the decks, were still clinging to the 
broken masts, which, with the gaffs and booms, lay in shapeless 
confusion under the shattered house ; and, except these photo- 
graphs, little now remains to show how the ocean was able to 
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THE LAST OF THE ‘‘ COLUMBIA.” 


destroy two hated objects with one clip. In the black night and 
snow-storm hurricane of November 27th, 1898, the ocean con- 
cealed its methods of destruction. Magnificent steamers disap- 
peared entirely; and this pilot-boat, whose mission was to live 
through storms and render help to greater ships, was merely an 
implement in a new sport. STINSON JARVIS. 


New York Beggars That Thrive. 


THERE are scores of professional beggars in New York, as 
every one knows. Some of them have regular beats, which 
they protect from the onslaught of other beggars by might of 
muscle. For example, there is one who has ‘ worked” the the- 
atre-goers who cross the Brooklyn bridge on the cable-cars. Six 
nights a week he appears at the bridge. He buys a score of 
tickets and pays bis way across. He boards the leading car at 
the Brooklyn side, and once the car is well started he goes 
through it with a bundle of pink and blue cards, on which is 
printed ‘‘ A Cripple’s Appeal” in bad poetry. He drops one 
of the cards on each of the passengers, then goes back after 
them. He is very angry if the trip does not net him half a dol- 
lar. He makes ten or twelve trips a night. He supports a wife 
and several children, and they all dress well, evén to silk skirts. 
The police never interfere with him, and when he retires from 
his business he will be a comparatively wealthy man. 

Not all cripples are exempt from’ police interference. The 
beggars must not be too insistent, or a policeman will come at 
them. ie 
A few nights ago a legless man came as usual to the entrance 
of a Yiddish theatre on the Bowery. He was in‘oxicated, and 
he struck whoever refused to give toll, using his crutch as a 
weapon. Policeman Perry, of the Elizabeth Street station, or- 
dered the man to get away. Thereupon the cripple seized the 
policeman around the legs and threw him down, and was using 
his crutch as a club when two other policemen came and joined 
the fight. The contest lasted ten minutes. Finally nippers were 
got on the prisoner’s wrists and they brought him under control, 
as they say at fires. Perry was bruised, another officer had his 
uniform torn, and the third was bitten in the leg. The cripple 
was not injured, of course. 

The prisoner abused Sergeant Toohy at the Elizabeth Street 
station. He said he was John Doe, thirty years old, homeless 
and without any occupation: Magistrate Kudlich sent him to 
the commissioners of charity and correction next day. ‘‘ Doe” 
is the leader of a well-known gang of panhandlers who “‘ work ” 
the department store district by day and the theatres by night. 
The odd hours they put in spending their earnings on liquor and 
food at the rate of ten for whiskey, five for beer, and one for 
food and clothes. __ 

The only hard times the panhandlers know is when there is 
snow to shovel, or too pleasant weather. The rest of the time 
they live joyfully—from their own way of thinking. 

RaYMOND 8S. SPEARS. 
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SECRETARY OF THE NAVY LONG, CARRYING IMPOR SPEAKER REED WONDERING WHAT THE CAMERA FIEND SENATOR LINDSAY. OF KENTUCKY, ON THE WAY 
TANT PAPERS TO PRESIDENT MCKINLEY. IS DOING. TO THE WHITE-HOUSE, 


x 


SENATOR WELLINGTON, OF MARYLAND, GIVING A OF INDIANA, ENJOYING A MORNING 
REPORTER A FLYING INTERVIEW. WALK. 


GOOD-NATURED SENATOR MASON, OF ILLINOIS, INTERCEPTED SENATORS MURPHY, OF NEW YORK, AND SMITH, OF NEW MR. BAILEY, OF TEXAS, THE DEMOCRATIC 
BY PLACE-HUNTERS. JERSEY, TAKE A PROMENADE JUST BEFORE THE LEADER OF THE HOUSE, WHO DECLIN- 
EXPIRATION OF THEIR TERMS. ED TO CONTINUE HIS LEADERSHIP. 


SNAP-SHOTS TAKEN IN THE CLOSING DAYS OF THE LAST CONGRESS. 


MEN OF NOTE IN WASHINGTON CAUGHT BY THE CAMERA PRECISELY AS THEY APPEARED IN PUBLIC.—{Sre Pace 24.] 
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AN APPALLING 


MANY PERSONS MEET FRIGHTFUL DEATH IN THE CONFLAGRATION WHICH DEVOURED THE WINDSOR, ONE OF THE BEST-KNOWN AND LUXURIOUS HOTELS 

AND ANIMATED WITH THE GREAT CROWDS THAT HAD GATHERED IN THE VICINITY OF THE HOTEL TO WATCH THE ST. PATRICK’S-DAY PARADES 
LOOKING UPON FIFTH AVENUE WAS FILLED WITH SMILING FACES, WHEN THE CRY OF FIRE AROSE. FIFTEEN MINUTES LATER UF § 

THE WINDSOR WAS THE FAVORITE NEW YORK STOPPING-PLACE OF PRESIDE /UCKINLEY 


JUST BEFORE THE COLLAPSE OF THE FORTY-SIXTH STREET WALL. 
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RUINS, FROM FIFTH AVENUE WITHIN AN HOUR FROM THE TIME THE THE WINDSOR HOTEL, A HOTEL OF WORLD-WIDE FAME. 
FIRST JET OF FLAME SHOT FROM AN UPPER WINDOW. 
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EN THE ROOF FELL IN. CROWDS IN FORTY-SIXTH STREET WATCHING THE ENGULFING FLAMES. IMMENSE VOLUME OF FLAME AND SMOKE POURING FROM THE UPPER FLOORS. 


HOTEL FIRE. 


HE WORLD. THE FLAMES BROKE OUT AT QUARTER PAST THREE ON THE AFTERNOON OF MARCH lira, WHEN FIFTH AVENUE WAS BRIGHT WITH SUNSHINE 
HE FIRST COMPANY OF IRISH VOLUNTEERS HAD JUST PASSED, WITH BANDS PLAYING AND FLAGS FLYING, AND EVERY WINDOW OF THE WINDSOR 
1 SAME WINDOWS SHOWED FRENZIED HUMAN BEINGS LEAPING TO DEATH OR SINKING BACK INTO THE LURID GLARE OF FLAME. 


"/{cKINLEY AND OF PERSONS OF GREAT WEALTH, MANY OF WHOM PERISHED. 
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LAUREL DITCH, CABANAS, WHERE THE SPANISH SHOT THEIR PRISONERS. 


FOR THE LAST TURN OF THE FATAL SCREW. 


PRISONERS IN a PENITENTIARY CELEBRATING THE NATIONAL CARNIVAL. 


Crime in Cuba. 


A GREAT IMPROVEMENT IN THE CONDITION OF HaAvANA—A MODEL PRISON AND How 
It Is CONDUCTED—PRISONERS CELEBRATE THE CARNIVAL IN A NOVEL MANNER 
THE MUCH-DREADED GARROTE—A DESCRIPTION OF THE SPANISH DEATH-MACHINE 
—ORGANIZATION OF THE CUBAN POLICE. 


(By Our Special Correspondent, James F.. J. Archibald.) 


HavaNa, March 6th, 1899.—Havana, under the present military government, is a 
most law-abiding city. This great city has always been used to a military government, 
but not to the sort that it has now. The police force and the fire department were both a 
part of the Spanish army, and served the army rather than the city. Crime was on every 
side and life and property were in constant jeopardy, for the justice administered was not 
the sort that tends to lessen the cause of crime. Men and women were imprisoned and 
houses and lands confiscated by officials of the State, but not for the State. Citizens were 
imprisoned without hearing or trial, and without the cause being made known even to the 
alleged culprit. ‘‘ Political reasons” covered many accusations where no direct charge of 
a criminal nature could be made. Many were taken from their homes and hurried across 
the harbor to the Cabanas, whence they never returned. Their fate can only be imagined. 

From what I have seen of the people here, I am inclined to think extreme measures 
are necessary in modes of punishment, for they are not as amenable to mild correction as 
the Anglo-Saxon. When the American rule in Cuba commenced, the prisons were full of 
innocent men. I went through the Carcel de la Habana with a couple of members of Gen- 
eral Ludlow’s staff, and we found many against whom no charge had been made and no 
record of imprisonment entered. One man said he had been imprisoned for two years, 
and that he did not know what his offense was. The keeper of the prison said he merely 
had verbal orders to see that the man did not get away. General Ludlow ordered an 

(Continued on page 255.) 


JUST AFTER THE EXECUTION—THE CORPSE COVERED WITH BLACK AND THE 


CARNIVAL COSTUMES INGENIOUSLY IMPROVISED BY THE PRISONERS IN THE 
HAVANA PENITENTIARY. 
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Crime in Cuba, 
‘(Continued from page 252.) 


investigation board of officers, who gave all those who applied 
a hearing, and in consequence many were pardoned. One man 
had been in the prison for twenty-four years, and his crime was 
that of striking his corporal when he was a soldier. The prisons 
were most filthy, with the one exception of the Presidio of Ha- 
vana, which is the penitentiary of the island, and this was 


scrupulously clean and orderly. In the office of the prison hung* 


a large certificate showing that this prison had taken the first 
award at the Columbian world’s fair at Chicago for work in 
prisons. In this prison the convicts make cigars and cigarettes 
for one of the first-class firms who deal in the best tobacco, and 
the work they do is by far more cleanly than that of the best 
cigar-factories in the city. The convicts are dressed in plain 
white cotton, with no distinguishing marks, and should one 
escape he would go undetected so far as his dress was concerned, 
for it is quite the same as many men wear. There are no cells, 
but the building is divided into sections with fifty to a hundred 
men in each. The sections have a president elected by the pris- 
oners and sanctioned by the authorities. He must have served 
at least three-fourths of his sentence before he is eligible to the 
office, and through him must go all communications, com- 
plaints, and, in fact, all business of his section. He is allowed 
certain privileges, and has a little separate section with a bed 
for his own apartment. 

The prison has a full brass band that renders remarkably 
good music every evening and on Sundays. The leader who or- 
ganized it did not know a note of music when he entered the 
prison. A number of Americans have already been sentenced 
to imprisonment in the Presidio, and it was found necessary to 
have a separate kitchen for them, as it was impossible for them 
to eat the food prepared for the Cubans. The American prison- 
ers are principally soldiers. Two committed murder, while a 
number made deadly assaults. These men are put in a separate 
section of the prison. 

I went through the penitentiary on Carnival Sunday, and the 
sport of the festal day was carried even into a grim precinct of 
this prison. The convicts were allowed much liberty and had 


NEAR VIEW OF THE DEADLY GARROTE. 


arrayed themselves in fantastic costumes of every description, 
and held a Carnival ball. Some of the men showed great in- 
genuity in their make-up, for their supply of clothing was ex- 
ceedingly limited, but many were quite as well costumed as 
those on the streets. An orchestra of negroes played on some 
curious African tom-toms made of hollow logs with skin heads, 
beating furious time, accompanied by others on gourds. All of 
the musicians had wristlets of tin boxes filled with pebbles 
which they shook vigorously, keeping time the while on their 
primitive drums. To the weird noise this orchestra made the 
prisoners. performed a dance.that might have had its origin 
in any savage tribe. The explanation given was that it was 
brought here by African negroes who had been sold into 
slavery.. In the court-yard a game of base-ball was going on 
between the American prisoners and the Cubans. . #hé* bats 
were made from the thin covers of boxes. Music and base*ball 
are the two things that are absolutely in common and that defy 


the confusion of tongues. All the Cubans play base-ball on’the | 


streets at all hours whenever the width of the way permits. 
They use all of the terms such as “ out,” *‘ foul,” ‘‘ one strike,” 
‘*two strikes,” etc., ete., just as we do, and play an excellent 
game. I have seen a great number of games, but never an um- 
pire, and although they are a most excitable’ people, hard to 
convince on any.subject, I-have never seen a dispute over a 
game. ~* 

The prisoners are allowed a small amount for the work they 
do, so that they may save. something. The system of records is 
well-kept, ‘and in a;moment’s ‘time the entire history of .any 
criminal in this prison can be found. ‘The guards. and bars 


seem sufficient to hold their men, but they would not keep des- » 


perate Yankee crooks “inside the walls twenty-four hours. The 
bars are of the «ices snown, and have been in place a 
hundred years or » locks are antiquated, with keys 
six and eight inc! he jailer at the Vivac, the city 
prison of Have Major Evans, who is organizing 
the police fore 1im that a prisoner had attempted to 
escape. He to most pitiful tone of voice, as though 
it were really a. grievance, and he suggested that such 
‘in their prison. We asked him who it 


was that had nkind, and he told us that it was an 
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American, and took us to show where the prisoner had taken 
the screws out of the lock on the inside of the door. The man 
had evidently used his thumb-nail to remove the screws, and 
was at work when discovered. We told the jailer that if he 
wanted to keep American prisoners he had better get stronger 
bars and keep men to watch constantly. 

The mode of capital punishment has long been a source of 
interest, and has begpi greatly misunderstood by Americans 
Very few really understand the mechanism of the garrote, and 
Ighink there are but few who do not imagine that it is a relic 
of the: Inquisition and a machine of torture. In principle the 
garrote is quite the same as hanging, although it is by far surer. 

al have witnessed a number of executions by hanging, and nearly 
always there is some bungling. Such is not the case with the 
garrote, for its mechanism is of the best workmanship and the 
result sure. Another advantage it has over the gallows is that 
the condemned man sits down throughout the execution, there- 
by obviating the necessity of having support. The photographs 
I send, which were obtained with extreme difficulty, give a clear 
idea of a Spanish execution. The garrote is of simple mechan- 
ism. There is an upright post, before which is a stool. The an- 
kles of the condemned are manacled to each side of the stool, and 
the hands are fastened in a natural position in front. The seat 
is not unlike a piano-stool, as it has a screw by which the height 
is made to suit the condemned. The back of the neck rests 
against a forked piece of steel, while a bar is locked across the 
throat, connected by two bars from an elongated serew, to 
which a handle is connected. A half-turn of the handle serves 
to shoot the forked piece out and draw in the throat-bar, and 
in this manner the neck is broken better than the noose does in 
hanging. Immediately the turn is| made a black pall is thrown 
over the body, and it is allowed tg remain for some time, until 
life is entirely extinct. - 

The machine is set up on a scaffolding, with an iron rail 
about it, reached by steps from the front. The executioner 
now employed is a prisoner in the Carcel de la Habana, and he 
is compensated for his ghastly work by having a portion of his 
sentence commuted for each man he kills, He now has twenty- 
seven deaths to his credit, and-the machine in use has killed 
seventy-two. The former executioner was a burly negro, who 
had killed 215 men, but his sentence ran out and he was re- 

leased. He was arrested before 
night of the same day fora new 
crime and is now awaiting trial, 
and it looks as though he might 
continue in his old capacity again. 
The executioner is dréssed in white 
trousers and has a black jacket, 
upon the back of which is a ladder 
in white, having seven steps, which 
represent the seven steps up tlie 
platform of the garrote, and are 
spoken of as the ‘‘seven steps to 
hell.” It is the common expression 
here, in speaking of the death sen- 
tence, to say that he will be ‘‘ sent 
up the seven steps.” 

There is a prison hospital near 
the Presidio, in which the sick are 
treated, and everything about this 
institution is quite as cleanly and 
orderly as in- the main building. 
Of the other prisons the same could 
not be said when American rule 
commenced, but in, the past couple 
of months a remarkable change has 
taken place. The political prison- 
ers were taken across the harbor to 
Cabanas, and very few ever lived 
to leave the place, and most of 
them were taken into ‘“ Laurel 
Ditch,” where they were shot and 
their bodies cast into the sea. The 
new Cuban police force, organized by ex-Chief McCullagh, of 
the New York force, under the direction of Major Jobn Gary 
Evans, ex-Governor of South Carolina, is to be made effective 
immediately, and if the members do not make a success it will 
not be the fault of these officers, for they have drilled and in- 
structed them most carefully, and now it only remains for them 
to show whether the Havana police is to be a success, and 
whether they can hold the criminals of Cuba down as the 
Americans have done in the short time they have been admin- 
istering justice. 


Admiral Dewey’s Fine Fleet. 


ADMIRAL DEWEY has now a force of fighting ships in Manila 
Bay*commensurate not alone with his rank and dignity, but 
equal to any occasion that may arise. With the Philadelphia, 
now witbin call at Samoa, he has a fleet of thirty ships, ranging 
in effectiveness from the mighty Oregon down to the little ex- 
Spanish gun-boats. The latter, while impotent in the hands of 
their original possessors, are now performing invaluable work 
under the clever direction of American sailors. It is in this 
class of ships that our Eastern squadron is weakest, and the 
Navy Department, toremedy the matter, is striving to the ut- 
most to expedite the miovement of all available light-draught 
gun-boats to Manila. Dewey’s squadron is almost equal to that 
of Great Britain in Asiatic waters, and is superior to that of 
any other two Powers combined. The personnel will comprise 
about 400 officers and 4,450 men. 


A Novel History of the War. 


A most original and unique history of the recent war has 
just been completed for the library of the War Department at 
Washington, by: Heary ‘Romeike, the well-known press-clipping 
man, of New York City. It is entitled ‘‘ A Newspaper History 
of the Spanish-American War,” and comprises twenty volumes 
of 200 pages each, and large enough to fill an express-wagon. 
It is made up of narratives, telegrams, and editorial expressions 
regarding the war, clipped from all the leading daily papers in 
the United States. Each volume is so handsomely bound that 
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it bears no resemblance to the ordinary scrap-book. Superb 
war illustrations from LESLIg£’s WEEKLY decorate the opening 
pages and add not a little to the interest of this stupendous 
work, which is the largest historical order ever filled by any 
press-clipping bureau in the world. It is doubtful if any vol- 
umes bearing on the recent war in the official library at Wash- 
ington will be of greater permanent value than Mr.’ Romeike’s 
remarkable compilation of newspaper. clippings. 


The Heart of France. 


(From our Special Correspondent.) 


Paris, March 1st, 1899.—It is one of the recognized delights of Paris, 
and the cultured visitors of all nations who visit the French capital. to 
sit, as I am sitting now, on the beautiful balcony of the Grand Hotel 
and look down upon the famous Place del Opéra and the kaleidoscope 
of living pictures. Below is the great square into which converge seven 
or more of the main arteries of Paris, pouring out a ceaseless stream of 
life and action, such as can be seen nowhere else. It needs no stretch 
of the imagination to look down the avenue and past to the Madeleine, 
where Napoleon attended service, to the Place de la Concorde, and the 
Champs d Elysée beyond ; or, in an opposite direction, down the Boule- 
vard des Italiens to where the Bastille once stood. In a word, this is the 
heart of Paris, the key to French life. 

Among the grand architecture surrounding this circle the Grand Hotel 
is the most important building, excepting the Grand Opera, vis-d vis. It 
faces three boulevards, with a sweeping front to the circle, covering an 
area equal to the Waidorf-Astoria, and contains nearly every comfort 
desired by the most fastidious traveler. The double driveway leads into 
a vast court, around which runs a spacious veranda, open’ all the year. 
It is here you'll meet the fashionable traveler from the most distant 
parts of the world. Here, too, you can spend a leisure hour with idle 
friends, and enjoy the varying picture below. 

The title of this house fully indicates its internal arrangements. 
Everything is on a grand scale. The reception.-office is a veritable Fifth 
Avenue lobby. Every want is supplied here, down to a ticket to New 
York by the next ocean greyhound. As we approach the grand stairs 
through picturesque illuminated foyers, a series of sumptuously fur- 
‘pished parlors for divers purposes meets the eye. Here are costly gobe- 
lins and rare tapestry, whose beautiful patterns show to great advantage 
under multi-colored lights. The dining-room, perhaps the only one of 
the kind in Europe, certainly without a rival in Paris, is worth a day’s 
journey to see. Kminent artists have contributed costly frescoes, and 
its table decorations, such as only the French understand, resemble the 
Louis Quatorze era in its magnificence. Itisin this hall par excellence 
beauties of all nations love to show their smart toilettes against a back- 
ground comparable to an Oriental dream. 

Soon after seven p. M. the great throng of healthy epicures begins 
to arrive. All file past a handsome liveried official and enter the ban- 
queting-hall, while a famous band in the gallery above discourses 
choles music, Everybody appears in faultless evening -dress-- the 
ladies in low—some very low — toilettes, whose divine coiffure and 
beautiful shoulders—all ladies have ravishing shoulders—enhanced by 
glittering jewels, frequently genuine, disseminate a feeling of blissful 
happiness, and encourage our appetite to unusualéxtravagance. To 
sit between two charmers from the opposite “parts of this habitable 
globe, and partake of the Lucullan conibinations as prepared by the 
incomparable chef of “the Grand,” with a bottle or so of its noted 
vintages, is not only worth the cost; which is fully fifty per cent. Tess 
than at any similar house in New York, but it leaves a memory ever 
after to be cherished in our tales of the Grand Hotel, in Paris. Ina 
future letter I will speak of its exemplary administration, its efficient 
and polite service, and the unusual comforts of its internal arrange- 
ments. C. Frank Dewey. 


Wall Street—Advice for Investors. 


“ H.,’’ Erie, Pennsylvania: Cleveland, Lorain and Wheeling com- 
mon is inactive at present. It is regarded as a fair speculation, but 
should be well margined, or bought outright. 

* Mrs. W.,’’ Philadelphia: Your margin is altogether too slender. 
If it can be increased and you can hold your stock you will get a larger 
profit. Rather than run the risk of a fluctuating market, it would be 
wise to take your sure profit now. 

**Troy,’’ New York: You have a good profit in your Pacitic- Mail, 
“something you are sure of in an titicertain market Why not take it? 
The reserve is applicable to all necessary purposes. There is to be 
sharp competition for the Asiatic trade on the Pacific coast. 

* Panhandle,’ Troy, New York: The’ Panhandle stocks have had a 
very stiff rise, but will advance farther if the market retains-its 
strength. They are well held and have inherent vaiue. It would be 
wise, perhaps, to wait for a reaction before purchasing. 

“Cc. J. 8S." Chicago: At the present high prices, you could not get 
a gilt-edged investment that would pay you much more than you re- 
ceive from the savings bank. Better hold your m®éney and buy when 
prices reach a lower range, even if you wait some time. ~~ 

** Investor,’’ Dover, New ——— : Wheeling and Lake Erie com- 
mon, at the price you name, would be a good speculation, but I would 
not buy it on a small margin, because an effort may be made to still 
further depress it. If you can pay for it and put it away, you should 
eventually reap a profit, unless the entire market breaks badly. 

“W. F. D.,”’ Franklin, New Hampshire: General Electric, as I am 
told, is doing an enormous business, fully warranting*its rapid ad- 
vance. It has a little more than $18,000,000 of common stock, about 

2.500.000 preferred, and not quite $6,000,000 of debentures convertible 
into common stock, at the rate of $120 in bonds for $100 in stock. (2) 
I would not sell. 

“J. A. O.,” Brooklyn: I would take the new bonds and stock. 
Your figures are correct, but must remember that Southern Pa- 
cific sold a year ago at less than half its present price. It has been 
bid up, no doubt, to facilitate the reorganization plan, though the 
road has*been doing better of late. (2) I think well of the Wabash de- 
benture B bonds. This road is likely to show better earnings this year. 

‘““Y. M. C. A.’ St. Louis, Missouri : The advance in Chicago Termi- 
nal is attributed on the Street to the advantage it expects to gain from 
the recent change in the ownership of ‘the Chicago and Alton. Both 
the common and preferred stocks are advancing. Mobile and Ohio 
is looked upon as cheap at the present price, considering its earnings 
and opportunities and the more general disposition to invest in South- 
ern railway securities. I should not call it “‘a safe investment.”’ But 
it is considered an excellent speculation. 

“OC. O. N.,”’ Hartford, Connecticut : The concern you speak of has 
at its head a stock-broker and a member of the Consolidated Ex- 
change since 1885. The concern seems to be doing a profitable busi- 
ness of its kind. (2) The amount of money you would requite to buy 
stocks on a margin would,of course, depend upon the price of the 
stocks you purchased. It is risky to buy on a margin, and especially 
at this time. Twenty per cent. is the very least margin that you 
should pus up. (3) Flower & Co., 47 Broadway, and Watson & Gib- 
son, 55 ey f 

“W. H. R.,”’ Philadelphia : I would not be surprised if the drift of 
the market would be toward the low-priced railway shares. But I 
would not buy S70 shares on any such slender margin as $500. You 
should have about eight times that figure, or else cut down the amonat 
of your purchase. I think fairly well of the Western New York and 
Pennsylvania income bonds, but they have not been very active. 
Union Traction and Reading common afford better opportunities for 
speculation. Texas Pacific, Missouri, Kansas and Texas, and espe- 
cially St. Louis and San Francisco second preferred, are commended. 
If you buy the last-mentioned-you will get dividends which will more 
than meet your interest charges. 

‘* Dewey,”’ Brooklyn, New York : It is difficult to answer your ques- 
tion. A careful study of financial and commercial conditions and of 
the reports of railroad earnings, deals, and combinations, will aid you 
=r in operating on Wall Street. You are generally safe when 
you pay for what you uy. and do not speculate on'a margin. (2) A 
man with $10,000 cash, who is intelligent and cautious, with plenty of 
time to study the market antl some experience in stocks, should be 
able to more than pay his éxpenses, if the latter are as moderate as 
yours seem to be. The law of average certainly applies to the opera- 
tions of the stock market.’ I know of one operator*who is guided 
almost entirely by his observations of the’ waves, of expansion and de- 
pression in Wall Street. (3) Union® ific, on future prospects ; Con- 
solidated Ice preferred,.on the pending combination’ of all the ice 
interests of the country; Federal Steel preferred* International Paper 
preferred; Tobacco and Sugar prefe . North American 1s liable to 
be an active speculative stock. : Friends of Brooklyn id Transit in- 
sist that it will sell @ great deahigher. On the basi8 of present earn- 
ings, it seems high enough. JASPER. 





FOOD FOR INFANTS. 

THE Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk, as a baby- 
food from the hour of birth, stands without a competitor, pre- 
senting, as it does, the most perfect preparation of milk for the 
use of infants. 
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THE R&2BEL KING, MATAAFA. THE YOUNG KING JUST ELECTED, 
MALIETOA TANU. 








SAMOAN WARRIORS PROMENADING THE STREETS OF APIA. 





THE NEWLY-ELECTED VICE-KING, LIEUTENANT GAUNT, OF THE BRITISH 
TAMASESE. NAVY, WHO AIDED THE AMERICAN 
CONSUL. 


In and Around Apia. 


THE DELIGHTFUL CAPITAL OF SAMOA, WHERE ‘“‘ EVERY PROSPECT PLEASES, AND 
On.ty Man Is ViLtE”—GERMAN INFLUENCE IS STRONG AND ANTI-AMERICAN 
—A Frast at RosBert Louis STEVENSON’s Home. 


DURING the past few weeks the newspapers have abounded with views of Samoa— 
the mountains, plantations, the native huts, and the small capital itself, with English 
and German men-of-war anchored in the roadstead. Apia, the capital, is a straggling 
village following the curve of its enchanting harbor—one long street, bordered on either 
hand by the bungalows of European or native residents, with open spaces here and 
there where the umbrella-tree, the pandanas, or the mango cast ‘‘ shadows like thun- 
der-clouds” over the fine, green turf. In these shady spaces are clusters of native 
huts ; for, until recently, aboriginal and foreign invaders have lived together in at 
least outward friendliness. The huts are oval, some thirty feet in length, thatched 
with palm branches, and with curtains of fine matting that may be lowered at night, 
or during the rains. The floor is covered with volcanic gravel, over which are spread 
other mats, and in a recess, like the chancel of a church, is heaped the food-supply— 
pineapples, mangoes, tars, yams, and alligator- pears. Everything is scrupulously 
clean, for the mats are aired daily, and the people are almost semi-amphibious, so 
dearly do they love the water. In addition to these pretty, hive-shaped houses, there 
are great general stores owned by English or German merchants, where one may buy 
anything, from a jar of pdaté de foi gras to a holoku of Manchester calico of a color 
and design that would collect a crowd in Broadway. These shops are usually well 
patronized, and one may see men and women driving sharp bargains for something 
that especially commends itself to their fancy. 

At the post-office, in which the postmaster also resides, you can post your letters 
and buy curios, stamps, and photographs. . In the /anai of the hotel, which is Poly- 
nesian for veranda, planters, naval officers, or civil servants clad in spotless duck and 
wearing sun- helmets and puggarees, sit sipping ‘‘ lemon -squash” or champagne, 

(Continued on page 247.) 





CHIEF-JUSTICE CHAMBERS, OF THE SAMOAN SUPREME COURT, DECIDING THE 
KINGSHIP IN FAVOR OF MALIETOA TANU, 





MATAAFA, THE REBEL CLAIMANT, SURROUNDED BY HIS CHIEF ADVISERS. 


MALIETOA TANU CLAIMING THE THRONE OF SAMOA, 








BLUE-JACKETS FROM THE BRITISH CRUISER “‘ PORPOISE,” GUARDING THE 
BRITISH CONSULATE AT APIA. 


. THE STRUGGLE TO RULE SAMOA. 


ee ena en 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF AN INTERNATIONAL AFFAIR WHICH HAS STRENGTHENED THE FRIENDLY ALLIANCE BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN 
AND THE UNITED STATES. 
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Thmd Absolute Securit 
SOAP 








Genuine CARTER’S LITTLE LIVER PILLS 


Must Bear Signature of 
. ye ar 


Very small and as eacy 
to take as sugar. 








| 71 FOR HEADACHE. 
SEE CARTERS FOR DIZZINESS. SEE 
GENUINE ITTLE | FOR BILIOUSNESs. GENUINE 


FOR TORPID LIVER. 

FOR CONSTIPATION. | WRAPPER. 

FOR SALLOW SKIN. 

FOR THE COMPLEXION 
Price | GENUINE must " eevee 

25 Cents | Purely Vegetable. VorePGocel 
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WRAPPER. 



















































| “PRINTED ON RED PAPER.” 


Ever used WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAP for shampooing? 3 
No? Then you have missed one of the greatest luxuries imagin- = 


able. It is simply marvelous what a great mass of thick, creamy 








iece IA MS VIN AP ‘ EASY HOME CURE, PAINLESS, PERMANENT. We will send anyone addicted to OPIUM, 
lather a small Pt of WILL ; SHA G SO will MORPHINE, LAUDANUM or any other drug habit, a TRIAL Leg pray Be oF cmanse. of the 

} s ‘ 3 kable remedy ev iscovered. Containing GREAT VITAL PRINCIPLE heretofore un- 
make when rubbed into the hair and scalp. How cleansing, ody ee Bey Bay Fey Confidential correspondence invited from all, especially 


re , ICIANS. ST. JAMES SOCIETY, 1181 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
cooling and refreshing it is? How thoroughly it removes every Rietarscanens “ 


particle of dandruff, and how soft, “fluffy” and silky it leaves | fl ceeenee 


| the hair! 
| Like to try it? Sample free for 2c. stamp to pay postage. | OO FOR 2 - 
| WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAPS are the recognized Stand- | e poemmmprere 


| ard the world over. 


The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Conn. 
Depots: London, Paris, Dresden, Sydney. 








These Three 
Famous Magazines 








—_—_—_—— will be sent to you 


for one full year 
for a remittance of 


Pure 
Bath 
Soap 





Ordinarily you would have to 
pcy $3.00 for them. 





M?” people think RAMBLERs are ny 


high priced because they used to 


sell for $150. Wool Soap for the bath and toilet — We are able to offer the combination, however, through favorable 
That is a mistake. poamers i by gud Ae ott fete nee arrangements made with the publishers. We will send all three mag- 
Pash Rage ged Aa azines to one address, or each magazine to a separate address, if you 

1899 Rambler Bicycles are the hide impurity — white is the symbol of ’ 


best we have ever built and the purity and Wool Soap is white. desire. What better Christmas gift could be made than either, or all 


If your dealer doesn’t sell it, send us three popular monthlies ? 
PRICE IS $40 his name and address, and we will send 
you a cake free. 2 2 2 2 2 2 a a 2 a 
Catalocue free. Agencies everywhere. Swift and Company Makers Chicago sss et — 
5 ’ 


Singly they will cost $1.00. 


Gormutty & Jerrery Mrc. Co. 
Chicago. Boston. Washington. New York. 


Brooklvn. Detroit. Cincinnati. Buffalo. Collectively they will only cost $2.65. 









































Cleveland. London, Eng. 

VSOVV UCU VUV UU UY Subscriptions taken for all American publications. Rates furnished on application, 
i « * . Remit by check, post-office order, or registered letter, to 
. Without Friction 


Brownell Subscription Agency, 
112 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


We refer to the publishers of this periodical for information regarding our reliability. 


Free Trial Package of a New Dis- 


Wonderful sliding adjustment of 
the bearings makes friction 
unknown in 


Wiaverley 
_Bioysies SMO) 














Mi eA covery Mailed to Every Man Send- 
Indiana Bicycle Co., Indianapolis, Ind. ing Name and Address—Quickly 
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Restores Strength and Vigor. 


Free f a most remarkable rem- | troubles that come from years of misuse of the 
edy hg whey — jed to all who will write the | natural functions and has been an absolute suc. 
State Medical Institute. They cured so many men | cess in all cases. A request to the State Medical 
who had battled for years aguinst the mental | Institute, 706 First National Bank Building, Ft. 


LONDON (ENCLAND). 
ate LANCHAM Portland Place. Unrival- 
pet tuation at top o' t Street. A favorite hotel 
Americans, Every modern improvement 




















and Liquor Habit cureddn 
=— g | suffering of lost manhood that the | Wayne, Ind., statiug that you desire one of their 
paeed. Deck kcdeneeeaae : end physivas deciied to distribute free. trial free trial packages will be complied with promptly. 
Dept. L Lebanon’ Ohio: CHICAGO & BOSTON packages to all who write. It is a home treat-| The Institute is desirous of reaching that ¢ it 
hea - ment and all men who suffer with any form of | class of men who are unable to leave home to be 
=f sexual weakness resulting from youthful folly, | treated, and the free sample will enable them to 











ture loss of strength and memory, weak | see how easy it is to be cured of sexual 
Cook, sariccseh, or emaciation of parts can now | when the proper remedies are employed. Thc 


Advertise in LESLIE’S WEEKLY. | “Bejseirice srcuagy suet etuct t| tite il toncote fea supe cyl uid 


ving strength and development just | no car off omvertennnens or publicity. Readers 
giving and ested to write without delay.» 





is needed. It cures all the ills 








THE PLAZA HOTEL. fE2%cin.ONckNTRat PARK. | swencan on eunorean rum" TET? DE AZA HOTEL. 
MONTEBELLO BRUT 1[880--Finest and Oldest Champagne on the Market. 
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Art in [unich. 


PROFESSOR STUCK, THE EMINENT PAINTER—HIS STORY AND 
THE SECRET OF His REMARKABLE SUCCESS. 


PROFESSOR STUCK was the son of a miller. He was born in 
1863, and spent his boyhood days among the picturesque scenery 
of Lower Bavaria, doing a lot of dreaming and castle-building 
in that innocent and unconscious style which often precedes an 
explosion of genius. Difficult was the path he had chosen, for 
to the unsophisticated provincial with a modest purse even Mu- 
nich is a dear place. Butin spite of those difficulties begotten 
by want, he elected the Bavarian capital as his future home. 
Here he labored night and day with that indomitable courage 
characteristic of the man. A healthy spirit, buoyant and hope- 
ful, brought him new inspiration daily. But more potent by 
far was the original resolve to succeed in spite of every draw- 
back. His mind was filled with loftiest aspirations, and, like a 
virgin spring, full of Homerit poetry and Titianic harmony. 

Young Stuck had barely passed the Academy when the 
knowing ones in art circles, like Lenbach, Deffregger, and 
others, began to recognize the coming power in this many-sided 
student, with whom they would have to reckon sooner or later. 
Eveu in the eighties his nimble brush had reproduced on canvas 
with marvelous fidelity all that is beautiful in nature, all that 





PROFESSOR FRANZ STUCK IN HIS STUDIO. 
By A. Baumann, court photographer, Munich. 


has life and spirit, in color and shape. His vivid conception of 
combination and effect became mirrored in his work on canvas. 
Every season, every hour of the day, from dawn to the last 
streak of sunset ; every phase of the weather, from winter frosts 
to the heat of dog-days ; every plain, from sandy shores to the 
verdant green of Paradise—meadows, great forests, or modest 
woods, naked earth or sinful man—all these he forced to be his 
sitters. Everything from his brush, even in those early days, 
displayed a healthy humor, invigorating in these times of color- 
less sentiment and effeminate expression. 

Of recent years his genius has made bold strides toward 
highest perfection. Mythology, Biblical subjects, history and 
poetry have all been attacked by him, and he has done some 
remarkable portraits. 

The central ambition of Professor Stuck appears to be to say 
something whenever he puts brush to canvas ; not to be merely 
anecdotic, as so many modern painters are, but to touch the im- 
agination on some high ground ; to make his design the occasion 
for something more than the exercise of those subordinate fac- 
ulties in man which the average artist is quite content to excite. 
It may be asserted that Stuck 
has lost himself sometimes in the 
delights of a gracious form, 
that he has become enamored 
of a linear ideal, that he has 
sought in drawing the effect 
which can spring from spiritual 
qualities alone. This criticism 
is familiar, but false. Because 
he is lacking in passion his im- 
aginative force is weakened, 
and he leaves the spectator cold 
where he ought to prove stir- 
ring in the highest measure. But 
this does not argue an indiffer- 
ence to the spirit of a theme 
and preoccupation with details 
of draftsmanship. 

On the contrary, it is often 
plain that Professor Stuck 
would reach a much loftier 
plane of imaginative excite- 
ment than he does, if he could. 
The impression left by his works 
is often that they have just fail- 
ed to *‘ come off”; that through 
no fault of the artist they have 
fallen short of an ideal which 
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in everything but inherent temperament he is qualified to pur- 
sue. He has made himself a master of design, composing 
his picture with a clearness, a symmetry, and precision for 
which Ingres alone among modern exemplars of the academic 
law can provide a parallel. And though Professor Stuck is a 
lesser man than his French prototype, there is no very wide 
gulf between them. The German has some of the effortless 
perfection of the line peculiar to Ingres. Had his temperament 
been subtler he would perhaps have equaled him on bis own 
ground. As ft is, there have been fewin recent German art 
who have applied so admirably the dicta of the academy, and 
as you pass his paintings in review you must admire again and 
again the lucidity and charm of his composition, the suave and 
forceful purity of his drawing, the distinction Of his style. 

The distinction is due to the drawing, due to the design, but 
still more, it may be repeated, to that essential aim of which it 
is never well to lose sight in estimating Professor Stuck’s work. 
He moves on a high plane. He strives to realize a noble concep- 
tion. No modern artist has endeavored more steadfastly to 
make his work a tribute to beauty in the fullest sense of the 
word, for he puts his uplifting form and inventions at the serv- 
ice of an uplifting idea. The picture here reproduced is instant- 
ly impressive through the felicity of the composition, through 
the beauty of the scene in which the human figures are set, 
through the fascination of that group of forms itself. But, like 
all fine pictures based on a po- 
etic thought, this is, in the long 
run, effective in a poetic way, 
and to this conclusion one is 
bound to be carried by any 
work of the painter with ref- 
erence to whom these lines are 
written. 

It is a conclusion unaffected, 
on the whole, by his shortcom- 
ings. Grant that he is incapa- 
ble of one of those leaps into 
imaginative reality which are 
the prerogative of genius; grant 
that his color is thin, devoid 
of individuality. The fact re- 
mains that in his cold, delib- 
erative fashion, Professor Stuck 
still has the power to exert a 
far-off, idealistic spell ; to bring 
upon his cautious canvas the 
delightful characteristics of a 
dream. Choose, for instance 
the ‘‘ Bacchanalian Dance,” 
‘*The Mad Hunt,” the magnifi- 
cent composition, ‘‘ A Guilty 
Conscience,” his wonderful portraits of Lenbach, Juliane Déry, 
‘**The Dancers,” etc. You may say that they all lack spon- 
taneity, swing, inspiration, and that the color in them is uni- 
formly so sweet and pretty that it seems incredible. You won- 
der how the painter who could handle such forms as these could 
be so trivial a colorist. But you come back to the conviction 
that some poetry has been arrested upon these stately canvases; 
that because he works with so serenely elevated an ideal, their 
author achieves what a more remarkable painter would get in 
the mere natural expression of his essential qualities. You be- 
gin by feeling that Professor Stuck is chiefly a technician of 
extraordinary accomplishment. You end by recognizing the 
inter - penetration of his technique by uncommon elements of 
mind, feeling, taste. It is obvious that, after all, the academy 
of which Stuck has become a professor has secured in him not 
a slave to its procedure, but an individuality in tune with its 
highest ideals, and capable of extracting from those ideals the 
charm which a minor talent invariably misses, and which few 
possess in greatest measure. 

Professor Stuck at thirty-five has scarcely enjoyed the ad- 
vantage of varied travel, extensive ‘observation, and compari- 
son. It is only within the past few years fortune has smiled on 
his incomparable efforts, and brought him fame and a partner 
for life—perhaps the greater gift of the two, for she is as good 
and refined as she is beautiful and wealthy. By permission of 
Mr. Franz Hanfstaengl, the most renowned art publisher on 
this continent, whose ramifications extend to the principal cities 
of the world, I am permitted to reproduce exclusively in LEs- 
LIE’S WEEKLY a view of Professor Stuck’s very picturesque 
atelier, situated in the Academy of Design, in Munich, together 
with the latest photograph of the famous artist, taken expressly 
for this journal by genial Herr Baumann, the well-known court 
photographer to the royal family of Bavaria. 

C. FRanK DEWEY. 





PROFESSOR STUCK’S STUDIO.—Franz Hanfstaengl, Munich. 
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Ice=-Yachting. 


THE SIXTY-MILE-AN-HOUR MACHINE AS SHE APPEARED ON 
LAKE MINNETONKA, MINNESOTA. 


THE picture we give of the ice-yacht Annihilator might 
easily be taken to represent an attempt to navigate the air ona 
kite. It looks as if some aeroplane were just coming back to 
earth after a flight skyward ; and the machine certainly is a 
good deal in the air. But this highly satisfactory ‘‘snap” was 
taken during an ice-yacht race, a large part of which was run 
at a speed of over sixty miles an hour. ‘The race was won by 
this boat in twelve minutes and thirty seconds over a triangular 
ten-mile course, and the average gait can be easily worked out 
by the reader. The machine was sailed by George W. West, 
secretary of the Minnetonka Ice- Yacht Club, whose headquar- 
ters and racing courses are on Lake Minnetonka, in Minnesota. 

The Annihilator, which is owned by Captain West, swings a 
sail plan of 531 square feet over a track beam of 17.4, and her 
centre timber length is thirty-eight feet. The hitherto fastest 
times made on this lake were made by the Reindeer, owned by 
Captain Theodore Wetmore, which made twelve miles in ten 
minutes, and another run of thirty-one miles in thirty-two 
minutes and fifteen seconds. In the picture here given the boat 
is “‘ by the wind,” and is almost capsized by a sudden squall dur- 





ICE-YACHTING AT A MILE-A-MINUTE GAIT, 


ing the race. The difference between photographing water- 
yachts and ice-yachts is here noticeable. With the water-yachts 
there is the long white wake, the sink of the water amidships, 
and the fine rip at the bows to tell of the speed ; but on the ice 
there is pone of this, unless the boat happens to be cutting 
through a layer of snow, and it is difficult to realize that this 
boat was traveling at not less than fifty miles an hour when the 
view was caught. 


Through Lights That Fail. 


Do thou, O God, sustain in grief 

The poct with the bleeding heart, 

Who, chastened, has been called to part 
With his dear child. Give him relief. 
Affliction deep, ‘tis our belief, 

Is sent some lesson to impart. 

Thy rod doth sting! We wake and start— 
We realize that, like the thief 
Who, bleeding, racked, beside thy Son, 

Confessed and saved his soul for heaven, 

We, too, have followed false—have ailed 
In inner sight—have victories won: 

We know will come, some later even, 

A vision through this light that failed. 
RANDALL NEEFUS SAUNDERS. 


Questions About Cuba. 


WE have received the following inquiries regarding pros- 
pects in Cuba, and submit the answers made by a gentleman 
who has studied conditions in that island : 


“W.K.,’’ Kingston, New York (an engineer), asks what is the best 
route to take to Havana, what is the fare, what kind of wearing-ap- 
parel should be taken along, what is a desirable hotel in Havana, and 
what are its rates. He asks also whether it would be advisable to take 
his scientific instruments with him, and if letters of recommendation 
to Generals Brooke and Wood from prominent people would be help 
ful. Ans.: The best way to go is by the Ward ton whose steamers 
leave three or four times a week, from the foot of Wall Street, New 
York. (2) First-class round fare, $65. Take the lightest wearing- 
apparel—a light serge suit, two or three linen suits, straw hat and low 
shoes, and the thinnest underclothing. (3) The leading hotelsin Havana 
are the Inglaterra and the Pasaje, and the rates from three to five 
dollars per day. (4) You should at least pack your engineer instru 
ments and leave them with the Ward Line people, at New York, t« 
await instructions. (5) The letters will be helpful. 

* J.H.M.,’’ San Antonio, Texas, who understands the saloon busi 
ness, raising vegetables, and the butcher business, wants to know what 
his chances would be in Cuba with $500. He understands Spanish 
Ans. : Your capital is too small to support a saloon in Cuba, as ever) 
city, town, and village has a café on every corner, and such a thing a 
an American stand-up bar is not known or appreciated. There is not 
much of a butcher business in Cuba, as it is not a great meat-eatiny 
country. Asa market-gardener, you would have the best prospects, i! 
you could get a garden near one of the big towns and applied yoursel! 
industriously to your task. 

“CC, A. 8.,”’ Buffalo, asks what are the chances of a man of twenty- 
two in Cuba, with $1,000 capital and experience in shoe manufacturing, 
shipping, book-keeping, etc. Ans.: There is little shoe manufacturing 
in Cuba, and as for clerical places, they are hard to get or to keep 
unless you can speak Spanish. Better stay in Buffalo and keep you! 
thousand dollars. 

“E. D. M.,’’ Poughkeepsie, asks the prospects of a good plumber in 
Cuba and the average wages paid. Ans.: Unless sanitary improve- 
ments are made in Havana, plumbers’ prospects will not be very bright. 
Few houses have bath-rooms, and only the wealthy enjoy the luxury 
of running water. By next winter, with an increased demand for im 
proved sanitary conditions manifesting itself, you might find an op 
portunity. 

**O. D. K.,’’ Chicago: The colonization scheme that you suggest has 

rtly been adopted by a land company, with headquarters = Wash- 
ington. Its purpose is to plant colonies in Cuba, somewhat after the 
manner in which fruit colonies have been established in California. 

A physician in Tennessee, somewhat fa:niliar with Spanish, asks 
what his chances in Cuba would be with a very small amount of money, 
and if I know of any companies or plantations that require the services 
of a physician. Ans.: I would not go to Cuba with such a small 
amount of money. Better communicate with Dr. Brunner, American 
sanitary inspector in Havana, 
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rfect in action. 
ears’ experience guides the man- 


are 


ufacture. Get the improved. No 
tacks required. To avoid imita- 
tions.notice script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on I<bel. 


Pears’ 


Pretty boxes and odors 
to 


no 








are used sell such 


soaps as one would 
touch if he saw them un- 
disguised. Beware of a 
that 
something outside of it. 
the finest 


in the world is scented or 


soap depends on 


Pears’, soap 
not, as you wish; and the 
money is in the merchan- 


dise, not in the box. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists; 
using it. 


all sorts of people are 








sO Days’ 


The marvelous power exerted by my Electric Belt 
and Appliances, induces me to offer it to suffering 
men on 30 Days’ Trial, so certain am I that it willcure 
and that you will gacly pay for the use ofit. Tomen 
who have battered their stomachs with drugs I want 
them to exercise their judgement and consider that 
Electricity is the greatest wer on earth. Its un- 
seen current puts life and force into whatever it 
touches. The constant, steady life extended by my 
New Electric Appliances gives instant relief and never 
fails tocure Rheumatism,Backache,Kidney Troubles, 
Early Decay, Night Losses, Lack of Nerve Force and 
Vigor, Nervous Debility, Undevelopement and Lost 
Vitality. You may not have faith 1n it now, but 


WEAR IT & ~ 
and you will then realize why I have such confidence 
initastosendittoyouON TRIAL. Write to-da 
for Illustrated Pamphlet with references and sign 
onials. Sent free in plain sealed envelope. 
F. A. CHRYSTAL, Inventor 
RY "Marshal .’Mich. 
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leasure or 
Business. 


For pleasure or business travel you 
can never do better than to use the 
Lake Shore & Michigan South- 
ern Ry... It furnishes every known 
useful convenience for safety and 
comfort; the route is interesting, 
the journey restful and pleasing. 
If yours is a business trip you 
want fast time and punctual service 
in addition tocomfort. These are 
the very points which have made 
famous the great through trains 
over this route between Chicago, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, New York and 
Boston. Copy of “Book of Trains’’ 
sent free by A. J. SMITH, 
G. P. & T.A., Cleveland, 0. 
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, Smoke, Heat. Absolutely Safe. Send 5 stamps for Catalog 
TRUSCOTT BOAT MFG. CO. T. JOSEPH, MiCH. 


7000 BIC YCLI out, 
pr, ‘98 Models $9 to $16. 
\ Shopworn and secondhand 

wheels, as good as new $3 to 
2 S19. New '99 Models, 
clea: 















to $30. Great Factory 

ring sale. We ship to any- 
one on approval, without a cent 
Fa EARN A BICYCLE 

by helping us advertise our superb line o' NABI We give one 
Rider Agent in each town FREE YSE of sample wheel to in- 
troduce them. Write at once for our special offer 
Meade Cycle Company, 187 Avenue H, Chicago, IIl. 
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Chicago, Nontreal, New ¥. 





CONFIRMATION. 


Mrs. McBripe—“ Harry, I was beside my- 


| self at the condition you came home in last 


night.” 
Harry- la Yes . 
of you.” —Judge. 


it seems to me I did see two 


The Sweet Calm 
After the Storm. 


Hvrrau for the snow-melting machine, which re- 


veals to us after the tempest the sunlight of your | 


smiles, pretty girls ! and if the stormy gusts of winds 
have tanned your delicate complexions, moisten 
quickly with some drops of Violettes Russes of Oriza- 
Legrand your cambric handkerchief and perfume with 
it your cheeks. Nothing then can dim the beauty of 
your fair skin. 


AN appetite coaxer : Abbott's, the Original Angos- 
tura Bitters—muakes blood and brain, tones the nerv- 
ous system as nothing else can. Take Abbott's only, 


Tue Sohmer Pianos are recommended to the public 
for their power, purity, richness. and quality of tone, 
and are considered the most durable and reliable 
pianos ever made, 


Dr. Sitecert’s Angostura Bitters make health, 
rosy cheeks, and happiness. 


Advice to Mothers: Mrs. Wins.Low's Soora- 





1nG Syrup should always be used for children teeth. | 


ing. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhoea. 


PATRONIZE American goods. especially when you 


know they are the best, like Cook's Imperial Extra 


Dry Champagne. 


Superion to vaseline and cucumbers. Créme 
Simon, marvelous for the complexion and light cuta- 
neous affections; it whitens, perfumes, fortifies the 
sin. J. Simon, 13 rue Grange Bateliére, Paris. Drug- 
gists, perfumers, fancy-goods stores. 


OLD POINT COMFORT, RICHMOND AND 
W ASHINGTON. 
Stx-pay TouR VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


Tue third of the present series of personally- 
conducted tours to Old Point Comfort, Richmond, 
and Washington via the Pennsylvania Railroad will 
leave New York and Philadelphia on Saturday, 
March 18th. 

Tickets, including transportation, meals en route 
in both directions, transfers of passengers and bag- 
gage, hotel accommodations at Old Point Comfort, 
Richmond, and Washington, and carriage ride about 
Richmond—in fact, every necessary expense for a 
period of six days—will be sold at rate of $34.00 
from New York, Brooklyn, and Newark; $32.50 
from Trenton ; $31.00 from Philadelphia, and pro- 
portionate rates from other stations. 


Oup Pornt Comfort ONLY. 


Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, including 
luncheon on going trip, one and three-fourths days’ 
board at that place, and good to return direct by 
regular trains within six days, will be sold in con- 
nection with this tour at rate of $15.00 from New 
York ; $13.50 from Trenton ; $12.50 from Philadel- 
phia, and proportionate rates from other points. 

For itineraries and full information apply to 
ticket agents ; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New 
York ; 789 Broad Street, Newark, New Jersey ; or 
George W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger 
Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


THE SECRET OF SEX. 

The Physical law of influencing sex in generation and 
giving full and infallible directions how to produce male 
or female offspring at will. By Samuel H, Terry, 12mo, 


209 pages, bound in cloth. Sent by mail securely sealed, 
on receipt ¢ Address J. 8S. OGILVIE PUB- 


of $1.00. 
LISHING COMPANY, 19 Rose Street, New York. 
Garden and 


] 
VICK S Floral Guide 


1899 - - 


The Golden Wedding Edition—An authority 
on all subjects pertaining to the Garden. 24 pages 
lithographed in colors. Sent with Due Bill for 
25 cents’ worth of seeds, your own selection, 
for 15 cts. 





Credit given for Full Amount of Purchase 
to buy other goods. 


Vick's Little Gem Catalogue, free. 


JAMES VICK’S SONS, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





SCIENTIFIC KITES. 
NAVAL BLUE HILL BOX KITE. 
A scientific marvel. Flies 
like a bird. Every boy wants 
it. With 300 feet flax kite line 
sent, paid, to any address, on 
receipt of 50 cents. Send 
stamp for 16-page Kite Cata- 
logue. AGENTS WANTED. 


E. |. HORSMAN, Manufacturer. 
380-382 Broadway, N. Y. 
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THAT MADE MILWAUKEE FAMOUS. sf F 


eer that is Healthful 


The main difference between good beer and bad beer is 


in the after effects—not the taste. 


You discover part of that 


difference. You notice, for one thing, that pure beer—Schlitz 


Beer—doesn’t make you bilious. 
But the main difference goes unnoticed. 


Pure beer is 


good for you ; bad beer is unhealthful. But both effects are so 
gradual that you may not know what has caused them. 


Yet two things are certain. 


First, pure beer is the right 


beer—purity is far more important than you think. 


Second, Schlitz beer is pure beer. 


Its reputation for purity 


is of 50 years’ standing, and it will be forever maintained. 
What purity means to you, and how extreme are the 
measures by which we attain it, are told in our book. Please 


send for it. 


DICTIONARY FREE—We will send you a 200-page up-to-date Webster Pocket 


Dictionary, upon receipt of 
SCHLITZ, Milwaukee, Wis. 


a two-cent stamp to 


pay postage. Address, 








$100.00 


OO RLOG Prize Problem 


Every American interested. In the game of Oorlog, 
ten battleships can force the harbor against four. Can 
nine? $100.00 in prizes will be paid for the best solutions 
of this ?great naval battle problem, as follows: First 
prize, $75.00; second prize, $10.00; third prise, $5.00 ; 
fourth prizes (ten), $1.00. Rules of competition will be 
sent on application, Address 


THE OORLOG CO., P.O. Box 1836, N. Y. City. 


ANTERN SLIDES of the WAR 
L WITH SPAIN. 
Exclusive use of Pictures appearing in 

LESLIE'S WEEKLY. 

Cuba, War-ships, Travel, History, Natives and 

Customs, Religions, Illustrated Hymns and 

Songs. Lecture Sets with Descriptive Readings. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE, 

WILLIAM H. RAU, 

1324 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia. 


THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


Heads the List of the 
Highest "Grade Pianos. 
Caution.—The buying public will please not con- 
found the genuine SOHMER Piano with one of a 
similar-sounding name of a cheap grade. 

Our name spells— 


S—_O—-H—-—M—_E—R 
New York SOHMER BUILDING, 
Warerooms. Fifth Ave., cor. 22d St. 














The Northwest Copper Company, 


CAPITAL, = 


= $2,500,000. 


Offices at No. {1 BROADWAY, 
Suite 1212 BOWLING GREEN BUILDING. 


Offers for subscription 5,000 shares of its capital stock of a par value of 
$100 each, to be used in carrying on development work, each carrying a bonus 
of stock in the Northwest Railway Company of Orevon. 


The Northwest Copper Com 


ny owns and is now operating the Old Peacock and other copper mines 


in the Seven Devils District of Idaho and controls many other copper mines of that section. 

The Northwest Copper Company is associated with The Northwest Railway 
Company, bonded to be completed and in operation August 15, 1899, which is 
now building its: line northward from Nagle, Ore., the junction with the Union 
Pacific Railroad, to Tramway Junction, Ore., where it joins the roads through 
the copper district, all of which roads are owned by The Northwest Copper 


Company. 


The copper ores now shipped from the Peacock and other mines of the company are pronounced by 
experts to be from five to ten times higher grade than those of the famous Montana copper mines, and 
competent mining engineers pronounce the ore bodies to be many times apa tyl in extent. 

s 


Copper is now quoted _at 17 to 18cts. per Ib., the 


est price in nearly 20 


years. 
Subscriptions may be made to and information obtained from : 


E. L. SUFFERN, Secy. 


Suite 1212, 11 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 











_ Anyone wishing a pack of fifty-two supe- 
rior quality playing cards with his or her 
picture printed upon all backs may secure 
same by sending a good photograph and 
one dollar to this office addressed Manager 
Card Department. Fill in coupons of this 
paper and send with the order. The pict- 
ure may be of an individual, a club flag, 
favorite horse, or any subject desired. 

Those who prefer may order instead 
forty-eight sheets of good quality note 
paper with the picture printed thereon, 
instead of a monogram, or both cards and 
paper will be sent for two dollars and three 
coupons, 

Duplicates may be obtained on the same 
conditions, without sending extra photo- 
graph. For any other particulars addréss 
Arkell Publishing Company, New York, 


NAME 


DORM) 5 sx ba pens vlwcnd GSS C2 


The Arkell Publishing Company, 110 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
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COULD USE HIM. 
KING OF THE CANNIBALS—“‘ He ain’t much for eating, but we can have fun pulling 


his legs for a wish-bone.” 





Cotton 
Dress Fabrics. 


Stripe Batiste, Embroidered Mulls, 


Printed Dimities, Colored and 
White Piqué. 


David and John Anderson's 
Celebrated 


Zephyrs. 


NEW YORK. 
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Hartford and Vedette Bicycles, 


$75.00 to $25.00 


Combine the Best Results of 22 Years 


{ 7 Experience. 
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manufacturing plant in the world. We have. 
gangrene resources for obtainin; material, § 
the best devised automatic machinery, the | 


Our factories comprise the largest bicycle > 


+ most skilled artisans, the greatest output—a 4 


> 


icombination of advantages which produces/ 


@the Standard Bicycles of the World and en 
{ables us to offer them at the lowest possible 


4 prices. 


) ENTIRELY NEW MODELS FOR 1899, ’ 


} 
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Ask any Columbia dealer for Catalog, 
or write us direct, enclosing 2-c. stamp. 


POPE MFC. CO., Hartford, Conn. 
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BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 
IF |'HAD ONLY KNOWN 


OF THIS YEARS AGO 


ED. PINAUDS 
EAU DE 
QUININE | 


B. Altman & Go. 


FURNISHINGS 
FOR SUMMER HOMES. 


LACE CURTAINS AND SASH CUR- 
TAINS in Plain and Figured Muslins and 
Bobinet, with ruffled edge; Dotted and 
Plain Swiss and Embroidered Muslins, 
also Irish Point, Renaissance, Brussels and 
Tambour Lace. 


FABRICS FOR INEXPENSIVE DEC- 
ORATIONS — English Art Muslins and 
Tickings, Hungarian Cloth, Plain and Dec- 
orated Denims, Printed India Silk, English 
and French Cretonnes, Glazed Chintzes, 
Dimities, Taffetas, etc. 


PORTIERES, COUCH AND TABLE 
COVERS, in Embroidered Denims; 
Tapestry and Jute Velour. 


INDIAN, TURKISH AND ,APANESE 
EMBROIDERIES, Lounging Cushions, 
Piazza_ Pillows, Damascus ‘Curtains, 
Phulkaries, India Prints, - Lambrequins, 
Screens; etc. 


FURNITURE SLIP COVERS AND 
WINDOW SHADES. 


RUGS—Japanese Cotton Rugs, Blue and 
White, and Green and White ; Japanese 
Jute Rugs i in Oriental colors and designs ; 
East India Dhurries and Moodj Mats and 
Rugs; Domestic Smyrna, Wilton and 
Axminster Rugs in all sizes ; ‘‘ China Mat- 
ting.”’ 

BRASS AND WHITE ENAMELLED 
BEDSTEADS. Mattresses, Feather Pil- 
lows and Bolsters, made to order in their 
workrooms. 


19th St. & 6th Ave., New York. 














BOSTON 
GARTER 


Is the recognized 
STANDARD for 
MEN'S WEAR. 


Keeps the Stocking 
Free from Wrinkles 


DOES NOT BIND 


= CUSHION 


BUTTON 


CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg. 

Does not tear the stock- 

ing, and will not unfasten| 
accidentall, 


ye 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 


le Pair? Silk, 50c. 
Sy Mall tection Cotton, pe 


GEORGE FROST CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 








The Improved 











BARKER'S COLLARS 


and CUFFS 


WEST TROY, 
N.Y. 














01D vou U EVER VER COLLECT 8 STAMPS?— 


ylooe we pettus start you wit! an vem 
Porto, coset. .and oar ah page Rist, ete 

r 
Buy Old Staecee: Standard Stam Cosh 








HATS 





All mail orders promptly erected Send ibe 1599Caa 9 
FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL 


KNOX- HATTER 194 FIFTH AVE. N. Bs \ 
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‘4 PERFECT FOOD —as Wholesome 
as it is Delicious.’’ 


Walter Baker & Co.'s 
ré Breakfast 


The Standard for 

Purity and 

Excellence.... 
Tra le-Mark, 


Costs less than one cent a cup. 


Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 2 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
ESTABLISHED 1780. 
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“There ts no Kodak but the Eastman Kodak.” 


POCKET 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


becomes simple 
and easy with a 
Kodak, The Ko- 
dak system does 
away with heavy, 
fragile, glass plates 
and cumbersome 
plate holders, using 
non-breakable film 
cartridges which 
weigh but ounces 





Put a 
Kodak 


in your where plates weigh 
Pocket. pounds, Kodaks 


can be loaded and 
unloaded in Siesil daylight. 


KODAKS $5.00 to $35.00. 
EASTMAN KODAK CoO. 


Catal. deak ’ 
ities’) * ‘gpg Rochester, N. Y. 































cigars to be had anywhere s the price. 
ich we will do for the asking. 


1: 


Telephone, 3592—38th St. 
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Let us at least send you a pamphlet telling all about them, 


THE HEALTH TOBACCO CO., Fifth Ave. and 42d Street, New York. 
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HEALTH CIGARS | 


Are [lade of the Finest Imported ‘ 
and Domestic Tobacco 
which has first been treated to a solution dis- 
covered by Prof. Huco Gero tp, of the Univer- 
sity of Halle, Germany, accredited with being 
the greatest authority in Europe on nicotine 
poisoning. In these cigars the 
Nicotine is Rendered Harmless by } 
Being Neutralized 
but is not removed, and therefore the 

Flavor or Aroma is Not Affected. 

Recommended by Physicians Everywhere. 


52 Million Health Cigars smoked in ‘ 
Europe last year and consumed by all classes, 
from the peasant to the 


CZAR OF RUSSIA 


who smokes them exclusively under command | 
of the Royal physician. 


If your dealer does not have them we will 
send A TRIAL BOX OF 12 of the ten-cent size 
to any address upon receipt of $1.00. If not en- 
tirely satisfactory, return them to us and we wil! 


ld 


refund your money. They are equal to the best 








REGULATE 
THE LIVER 





10¢25¢50<¢ 
P\ GR) icicle 





Exercisers and no’ 








THE MANHATTAN AND HENDRICKSON EXERCISERS. 


(Pat, in United States, Englind and Germany.) 
A Complete Home Gymaasiom, with Book of | nstractions. 


HENDRICKSON 


No. 1h. $1.25 each. 
No. 12. 1.50 
Vo. 13. Fs 


vy Skene penuite dhe4 chin dl No. 15. 


Extra Hea 
ny 0 of the above Exercisers mailed on receipt of price. There has never been an Brerci= “ 
gavett in this poner at less than 3 to 4 times these prices. Should you buy any of the abo’ 
be perfectly satisfied, we will return your money at once. 


MANHATTAN WEB COMPANY, 176 Grand St., New York. 





Best Line to Chicago and the WestNEW YORK CENTRAL. 
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